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W!TH the coming of the Thanksgiving season in this, one of the 

most disastrous years Southern farmers have ever faced, let’s 

lay aside our despondent views and look for the good things we 

have left. If we are honest with ourselves we can still send up a 
_ great giving of thanks. 

One of the greatest single items in the bill of thanks we owe is 
faith in the future of Southern farming. We may be thankful that 
through the gloom of today we see a way that will make all of our 
tomorrows bright. If it were necessary to go forward year after 
year under our present uneconomic system, there would be cause 
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for despondency. But our very plight is hastening the codperation 
of Southern farmers, which will be the greatest step forward they 
have ever made. We have bandied the word “coéperation” about 
for many years, and yet we are just beginning to understand it. 
With the cotton growers of the South organized into a business as- 
sociation, such as is mentioned on page 6 of this Progressive 
Farmer, with peanut growers completing such an organization, and 
tobacco farmers already starting, as reported on'page 7, there will 
come a more prosperous, broader-minded people, more uniform 
farm methods, higher land values, better homes, better schools and 
a broader rural civilization. » Be thankful for the future. 
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A Complete INDEX 2 This Iosue Agpeare on Page 3 



































We Welcome a “Quality-for-Quality” Price Comparison With Any 
Phonograph on the Market’ - 
Never before have ofa received keener attention _ single of the SILVERTONE, We are thus able 


from buyers than at the time. This is the to luce these parts at much lower cost per unit 
natural reaction to a et readjustment after an than would he possible were we required to have them 

period of prices. Such careful scrutin made up in small quantitgs from time to time. We 
of values is Pe nes ae buy our raw materials in such large lots that we are 
will stand the acid test of “price comparison. always able to secure rock bettom prices. 


uali ity” pri These manufacturi ies enable us ut 
of the SILVERTON y= fr 0B ogy more quality into SILVERTONE Phonographe Ser 
market. And we are so confident of the outcome of dollar of manufacturing cost than would be possible if 
such a comparison that we aatdin to “take back they were made under limited production conditions. 
+ without question any SILV ER This saving is passed on to 
TONE Phonograph on ~—— the you in the form of lower 
buyer is not convinced t he selling prices. 
has ~~ from 25 to 50 per ‘ou 
This offer is open to everyone. ° 
If you want ny make thee ‘come: Direct from Factory 
parison, ret us send you a sil. to You—Only One 
on our ral two 
weeks’ trial offer explained below. Profit Added 
This trial will not cost you one Our economical method 
cent nor obligate you in any way., of distributing SILVER- 
When you, Pei ieee TONE Phonographs direct 
compere it, feature for feature, from factory to consumer 
makes possible still further 
reductions in selling prices. 
And there is only one profit 
































































with any other phonograph on 
Te oe et. If, after this com- 
zou are not, satislied that 


Raval -qualit the SIL- 
v axis MG oe ewes priced 


Louis XV Period. 


Maho jong, Walnut or 
Gold Plated Metal Parts. 






















































































added to the manufacturing 
cee of its kind, simply cost. ; Specification 
) . Ye *. 
notify us and we will take it - Model H ~ Height, 46 inches; width, 21 inches; 
away at our own expense. The Let us prove to you that depth, 21% inches. Net weight, ready to 
trial will have cost you nothing. you can save from 25to5S0 ty Louis XVI Period. | —_= Py pie 96.00 &5 pounds. Price, $165.00, 
Why Stivortens Prices per cent by buying a SIL- Mohogeny or . A Month 
re Lowest VERTONE. Read about ut. Pl. ° 
. lays All Disc Records 
Manufacturing phonographs in our liberal no-money-down ya A The SILVERTONE convertible tone arm is so 
z t numbers, as we have to do trial offer which makes it 5 : width, 20 * constructed that it permits the playing of any make 
order to meet the demands of easy for you to examine one Height, 45% inches; width, 20 inches; of disc record, either vertical or lateral cut. _ It is 
seven million customers, enables cat iosteemnete é depth, 22 inches. Net weight, ready to almost as easy to adjust the reproducer for different 
us to keep the manufacturing cost imp y gn an ai Secu page ne pana hy peande. Pricg, $135.00, types of records as it is to change needles. 
- yal a month, 











per phonograph down to the v 
2 amare Complete Sector toe pense to you. If you are 


‘ devoted to the production of ~ this ech wot convinced of the truth Let Us Send You a SILVERTONE Phonograph for 


of our claims, simply send 


the instrugent back to us TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 


were in Your Home Without Expense to You 


E WANT you to try one of these beautiful SILVERTONE Phonographs in 
your own home for two weeks without a cent of expense and without ob) ligating 
you to buy if you are not fully satisfied with the instrument. We believe the 
home is the only place where a musical instrument can be given a thorough and satis- 


factory test, and that is why we are making this liberal offer: 

Select any SIL VERTONE Phonograph shown on this page, refer to the list of 
Silvertone records given below and aon any number of selections you desire, fill in 
the order blank and mail it to Sears, Roebuck and Co, today. We will ship SILVER- 


TONE Phonograph and records on two weeks’ trial. You take absolutely no risk, 

nor do you obligate yourself in any way by taking a SILVERTONE on trial. All 

we ask you to do is to give the phonograph a thorough test. Examine its mechanical 

ceive your 5S features, cabinet work, workmanship and finish. Try it with the Silvertone records, 
VERTONE we or any other disc record you desire, and note its beauty of tone and fidelity of repro- 
want ee to make duction. Give it every test necessary to prove the truth of our claims for it. And 
on compare the pre e of the SILVERTONE with that of any other phonograph 

Place’ “the SILVER- the same size, beauty and musical excellence. You are to be the sole judge of 


TONE alongside any 
other phonograph of 
any make or any price. 
ay the same record, 
= on one machine, 
hy 
udge , E, yares 
whieh ws has the 


Sinv ERTONE quality and value. 

If, at the end of two weeks’ trial, you are not fully satisfied with the SILVERTONE, 
if you do not believe that it is in every way the equal of arry phonograph on the market 
selling at prices from 25 to 50 per cent higher than the SIL { ERTONE, simply notify 
us and we will take away the phonograph and records at our own expense and will 
are any transportation and cartage ahs you have paid. The two weeks’ test 

not have cost you one cent, nor placed you under any obligation. 


PLAY AS YOU PAY— VERY EASY TERMS 


are fully met inced that 
SILVERTONE has If, after two weeks’ trial, you are full price of the phonograph and the whole 
the SULV sweeter, purer satisfied with the SILVERTONE and amount paid at the manaaiohy rate quoted 


desire to keep it, simply add the price under the illustration of the instrument 
of the records you have selected to the you select. 
price of the pho: aph and send us this Compare our terms with those offered 
amount in equal mentey payments on any other phonogra h of the same 
until the total “is is paid. The amount of high quality. small monthly pay- 
the monthly payment on each instru- ment required on even the highest priced 
ment is shown under the illustrations, models makes it easy for you to own a 
The records you order with the , really fine instrument withéut incurring 
SILVERTONE do not increase oe a heavy financial burden. You can enjoy 
nt of monthly payment. Tlie pr your phonograph to the utmost while 
of the records is simply added to Pithe paying for it. 


tone than any other 
machine, + are under 
obligation to buy. 
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a soit inch ‘Seuble ine hy This Liberal No-Money-in-Advance Selling Plan Is 
Fad artists of well known, ability yo" the Best Guarantee of SILVERTONE Quality 


No effort or ougee as been spared to We know ghee 1 the SILVERTONE Phono- 
RT 3 the best phono- graph is right in every respect—mechanic- 

graph we could build. Every refinement in ally, musically and in design and finish. 
phonograph design and con@ruction whith That is why we can offer them on this liberal 
id in any wa hopagts ay ualities no-money-down trial basis. We know that 

e raph n in- when you get a SILVERTONE Phonograph 

c ated in the SIL INE, Cabinet = your agus foe two weeks’ trial you will be 


can choose a ive repertoire for ba with 
your SILVERTONE Phonograph. 
Silvertone records will play on anes Sie, ie 
= what kind, . mo apecial at tachment of any 















being , ox ith the aoe oe or Pa designs have n a until now onvinced of its high quality and will agree 
At our manag waft price e Silvertone records Li sierraca the most g artistic, harn porpanten with us a it is aos best I on the 
the ed examp 3 of peri market at anywher rice. 
worth =e saving over other records of same are made of none but the ‘Seem nates We have sold over 340,000 SILVERTONE 
high quality. / woods and veneers are finished with that Thqneen raphs, I the unanimous praise of 
exquisite care and perfection which a:scrim- cir owners he most convincing proof 

inating buyers demand fa their furniture, a SILVERTO 3 quality. 


Specification 
Height, 14 4 width, 17 Inches; 


MAIL YOUR ORDER 
é TO THE NEAREST OF dsoth, 2534 f juches. a Net weight, ready to 
OUR F OUR STORES. a a 355. 00, payable $3.00 a month. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


CHICAGO -° PHILADELPHIA - SEATTLE - DALLAS 

















heck the records you 77P39 Model C. 
Silvertone Records < want by p a cross SEARS, ROEBUCK AND Co, Date. 192_... |] Mahogany. 
slg us the squares provided for the pu and detac You may ship me the SILVERTONE  Fhonograph and Records which I have marked with an (X), without any obligation on |[} Golden Oak. 
list, with the order blank at the ioe and mail both mp nart in Ger Glee En oe ie 
ré, Roebuck and Co. her = weeks’ trial, I “jeclde to | to ~% and use the Instrument, I will send you the first payment for the phonograph and | © F#©® $55.00 
I'm Forever Blowing Bubbles. Hart and) 8019 | records and pay the same amount each mogth, until paid in full; then the SILVERTONE end records become my property. Payment, $3.00 a month. 
‘ Oo Shaw, tenor and Rey duet. 10-in. Shoud r. decide, after two weeks’ trial, that the SILVERTONE is not’satisfactory, I will notify you, and you are to give me 
When You Look in the Heart of a Rose.f 69¢ | instructions so that I may send the outfit back at your expense. You are also to return to me any transportation and cartage 
Louis James, tenor. as charges I have paid. Model G. 
ORE what'e Pal Was Mary. Chas. Hari, have aiware been faithful in paying my obligations and am making this statement for the purpose of inducing you to grant | [J ahogany. 
CJ 10-in. | me these terms, and I give you my pledge that you may feel safe in trusting me to pay as agre > dinate 
Beautiful Ohioe. Geo. W. Ballard, tenor. | 69¢__ } babies Cab ‘ 
: y Burr, tenor, 5014 : s ud . 
- eas I [] How 'Ya Gonna Roop "Em Down on the} 10-in. Here a ¥. D. Pee bad i ace () Fumed Oak. 
Nee aera Pa earners are earl ree Byron G. Harlan, tenor. |_69c_ (Sign your namie here plainly and carefully. If umder age, some member a your family who is of age and responsible should | Price, $115.00 
{ CJ McClaskey, O — the Gold. arry sete. sign this order with you.) Payment, $4.80 a month. 








. The R ~ Burr, tenor. 69c 
| C] Wanlles. nan ‘and tk tenor and baritone we Postoffice. County ae Oe —_" Brate.nicn Model H. 


oe (] Mahogany. 















































I'm a ky e 5004" bas a ~ [] Walnut, 
t [] , 2’ Cloe i Town. B.G.H apiaa, © 10-in. Point = _—_County___ SAS A Price, $135.00 
1 ™ atte Bound isu M zs i Mason- 69c : Payment, $5-00 a month. 
Tohe - elon ry s) "5023" I have been located If less than 5 years, 
2 ckyard p nlm ey " eiean = Two 10-in. in this town since. a 2. __give former address__..__ q = Medel J. 
nes nat Irish Washerwomen, AT Belly.) 63 My business, occupation Do you wish shipment made Mahogany. 
. 4 lor profession is. ee ___ by express or freight ?__ a le eS 
bi! Wel Mest pAgsin. Both, Hawaiian gui-> 10-in. (State which) ul 
— 69c wipeee sive meme f pend of bonschald to pre cords oO ag Oak. i 
mistakes and simplify t ee) our records Pri a 
s NAME OF HEAD OF HOUSEMOLD.— enya 
(Please give names of TWO references.) AP REFERENCES: WC nee ayment, = 4 
7 Name | Address Business or Occupation Model “K Special.” 
| i 0 Quarter Sawed 
ox Trot. 50 2 iol Fumed Oak. 
i O My Ba ye hoon. (Fox Trot.) Green's oc" . Price, $79.00 
asks Dance Orchestra. : ; Payment, $4.00 a month. 
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This Week and Next 
On Georgia-Alabama Farms 





Cc. LASSETTER 














It’s a Little Late Now 


OW would you prepare corn or 
cotton land fot sowing oats or 
wheat? 

If the corn was kept reasonably 
clean, it is not necessary to use the 
turning plow. Thoroughly harrow 
the land with the disk or any good 
cutting harrow. Try to work the soil 
This 
method will be satisfactory where the 
corn has been cut and shocked, or 
where the stalks are very light. 

Where the corn has not been cut 
aud the crop of stalks is heavy, it is 
advisable to break the land with a 
plow that will turn the stalks under 
completely. Where, because of 

eather conditions, cultivation was 
neglected and a heavy growth of grass 
and weeds has resulted, each man 
will have to decide for himself 
whether the harrow will cut this crop 
up well enough. Use the harrow ex- 
cept where there is too much dry ma- 
terial on the ground. This late a 
most important thing is to get the 
grain in the ground as quickly as 
possible, 


Grow a Patch of Rye for Seed 


| SUPPOSE you will sow a cover 
crop of rye in middles of that 


poorest cotton over there, won't 
you?” I asked a farmer last Septem- 
ber. 

“No,” was his reply. “I haven’t the 


seed and seed rye is too high in price 
to buy.” 

This represents the position of 
thousands of Southern farmers today. 
Their lands are not sowed to cover 
crops because they did not have the 
seed and seed were too high to buy. 

“What are you going to do about 
it?” I asked. 

“Well,” he finally replied, “those 
poor fields have to be built up. I'll 
have to put cover crops there and in- 
crease the organic matter in the soil 
if I get any profit from the fertilizer 
used there. I must have seed rye 
next year. I am going to sow enough 
rye this fall to grow seed for use next 
fall on all the poorest land on the 
place.” 

How is that for logic? Why isn’t 
that a good thing for others to do? 

Now is the time to sow rye for a 
good crop of seed. Let’s get enough 
Abruzzi or native rye to sow a good 
patch this fall. Then we'll have the 
seed for sowing cover crops next fall. 
Think it over. 


The County Agent 


RACTICALLY two-thirds of the 
counties of the South have county 
farm demonstration agents. Farmers 
who know these men have learned to 
value their services very highly. There 
are those among the farmers, how- 
ever, who, not quite understanding, 
Some of the latter, 
not quite comprehending the duties 
of the agent, have complained that 
the agent has never been to see them. 
Let us think for just a moment. 
The average agricultural county in 
the South has from 3,000 to 5,000 
farms and some counties have many 
more. It is obvious that if the agent 
should attempt ‘to visit every man on 
his farm he would not have time to 
make even one visit each year. Fur- 
thermore, what could the agent ac- 


complish should he spend all of his 
time making one visit a year to each 
farm in the ‘county? 


We must look at the county agent 
work as being far more than a one- 
man’s job. It is a job for every re- 
sponsible farmer in the whole county. 
The county agent is merely the hired 
assistant to the great ever-active 
leadership that should be present in 
every agricultural county. One man 
working alone can accomplish little. 
But give a good agent the assistance 
of the natural leadership of a good 
community and the agricultural in- 
terests of that community can grow 
by leaps and bounds. The success of 
the farm demonstration work in the 
South has not been due so much to 
the lone hands of the men employed, 
but rather to the tremendous response 
of that resident leadership on the 
farms of the South which grasped 
the value of the demonstration and 
under the direction of the agent made 
the work succeed. 


As good farmers, let’s stop waiting 
for the agents to come to seé us, 
Let’s show our qualities of leader- 
ship by going to the agent and ask- 
ing him what we can do to help 
round out the great big farm devel- 
opment plan for our community and 
for our county. It isn’t so much what 
others do; it’s what we ourselves do 
that counts for most. 


Grade Sweet Potatoes in the Field 


—veee potatoes should be carefully 
graded in the field, should be 
properly stored and then should not 
be moved,” says J. A. McClintock, of 
the Georgia Experiment Station, in a 
recent circular. “Rotting,” he says, “is 
caused by molds. Soft rot, the worst 
of these, is caused by the well-known 
black, bread mold. The seed or spores 
of this mold are present in the soil, 


on the tools, in the house and every- 
where. When they fall on a fresh 
cut on a potato, they readily germ- 
inate and grow on the moist surface, 
soon turning the potato into a rotten 
mass. From the rotten potato they 
grow into the good ones touching it 
and causes great loss. 


“Therefore,” Mr. McClintock says, 
“all cut and bruised potatoes should be 
sorted out before the crop is stored.” 
He also advises that all potatoes show- 
ing spots caused by other forms of 
rot, such as black rot, stem rot, scurf, 
etc., should also be separated out and 
fed to livestock gefore the potatoes 
are put into storage. 


After the potatoes are graded and 
stored, it is considered inadvisable to 
sort them out again in midseason. 
Re-sorting is likely to bruise many 
more good potatoes and scatter the 
spores from rotting ones more widely 
throughout the house. 

Let’s use every precaution to save 
our sweet potatoes in the best possi- 
ble condition. Persons in doubt as 
to any step in sweet potato storage 
would do well to write Mr. McClintock 
immediately and ask for the desired 
information. 


Keeping the Weevils Out of Peas 


READER asks how cowpeas may 

be carried over to next summer 
by the use of lime. He states that he 
has eight bushels that are already 
being damaged by weevils. 

Mix the eight bushels of cowpeas 
with an equal weight of air-slaked 
lime. If air-slaked lime is not avail- 
able, get ordinary burned lime, get- 
ting it down to a fine dust by throw- 
ing on water, but being careful not 
to throw on enough water to make 
the mixture wet and sticky when it 
is finished. After slaking with water, 
spread this slaked lime out in a con- 
venient place so as to expose as much 
of it to air as possible for several 
days’ time. When you are certain 
that the lime is completely slaked, it 
can be safely ‘mixed with the peas. 

Should you at any time want to 
treat quantities? of less than three 
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bushels, you will need to add twice 
as much lime as you have peas. 
Should you have a quart or more of 
the beans that you want to save for 
seed this quantity should be mixed 
with about four times its weight in 
lime for safe-keeping. 


Many people prefer to use carbon 
disulphide to kill the weevils in beans. 
In order to use this chemical, how- 
ever, it is necessary that the peas or 
beans be placed in an air-tight, re- 
ceptacle such as boxes, barrels, etc. 
For a barrel of peas you would need 
to use about one-half cup of carbon 
disulphide. Pour this in a saucer, 
place the saucer on top of the 
peas and then cover the whole 
thing over closely for 48 hours. The 
carbon disulphide will evaporate and 
the gas will settle down among the 
peas. Some people pour the carbon 
disulphide directly on the peas, Either 
method has. proved satisfactory. 
After 48 hours the box or container 
should be opened up and allowed to 
air out. With this method, it 
will be necessary to repeat the fumi- 
gation in about ten days or two weeks 
in order to kill those weevils that 
have hatched out from the eggs since 
the last fumigation. Two fumigations 
in this way are usually sufficient to 
carry the peas or beans through until 
time for seeding in the spring or sum- 
mer. 


Unless you are very familiar with 
this method of treatment, be certain 
to examine the peas or beans very 
carefully to see that your treatment 
has been effective. Carbon disulphide 
is very effective. Be certain to al- 
low no matches or lighted lanterns 
anywhere near it. 


In using the carbon disulphide 
treatment, remember that the re- 
ceptacle must be air-tight for success- 
ful treatment. Air-tight barrels or 
boxes should be used, but where they 
cannot be Wad other barrels or boxes 
should be carefully lined with heavy 
paper to make them just as retentive 
as possible. 


Thanksgiving 


“TjeNnt forget the day of Thanksgiv- 

ing. Whatever may have been 
your trials this year, there is still much 
for which to be thankful. Even 
though the spring was cold and wet 
and the crops were planted late, even 
though the rains of midsummer helped 
intensify the ravages of the boll wee- 
vil or other crop pests, even though 
the prices in sight for our products 
will not pay back the money that has 
been spent on them, even yet we 
should be thankful to our Creator 
above for what He has done for us. 
Don’t fail on this day of all days to 
meet your neighbors at the church and 
offer* thanks to Him for His goodness 
and mercy even in times of adversity. 
Thank Him for the tools (nature and 
her laws) that He has given us with 
which to produce. Thank Him for the 
mental vision of the laws of codpera- 
tion that He is now giving us to aid 
in securing fair prices for the products 
produced. Thank Him for the morrow 
and the opportunity afforded for the 
better utilization of these laws. Thank 
Him that through the new and grow- 
ing vision of codperation we have the 
opportunity to do his bidding more 
fully than ever before, the making of 
the five talents grow into five more 
and many times as many more. Ask 
His help in spreading the knowledge 
of His laws of codperation among His 
people. Ask His help in interpreting 


and using these laws that justice may 
prevail and prosperity reign among all 
the people of the earth. Remember 
the day of Thanksgiving! 



























Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 




















Acid Phosphate in the Ration 
UR advice that livestock growers 
in the South, or those on lands 
deficient in lime and phosporus, use 
acid phosphate in the rations to sup- 
ply any deficiency in lime and phos- 
phorus or bone-making - materials, 
seems to have caused some uncer- 
tainty in the minds of certain readers. 
The acid phosphate referred to is 
simply the acid phosphate used as fer- 
tilizer. It is a plant food, or a food 
for plants and plants are food for ans 
imals, then why should there be any 
‘surprise at the use of acid phosphate 
to supply the food elements—lime and 
phosphorus—or the phosphate of 
lime of which the bones of animals 
are formed. 


\ 
Make the Silage Last the Entire 
Season 


VARIETY of feeds is of great im- 

portance to any animal. This does 
not mean that feeds need be changed 
often. In fact, sudden changes in 
feeds are distinctly undesirable. But 
variety means that several feeds 
should be used to make up the ration. 
This not only stimulates the appetite, 
but it.also makes it more likely that 
the ration will be better balanced, or 
will better supply the elements 
needed by the animal’s system. 

In wintering cattle when the sup- 
ply of silage is limited the mistake is 
often made of feeding up all the sil- 
age before spring and then finishing 
the season on cottonseed hulls or 
other dry roughage. 

The supply of silage should be 
carefully estimated, pains being taken 
not to fall into the common error of 
overestimating the amount on hand. 
This will nearly always be done when 
the usual estimates of the capacity of 
silos are used. The usual tables show- 
ing the capacity of silos of different 
sizes must be discounted from 15 to 
20 per cent. 

The amount of silage given daily 
should .be reduced so that it will 
last the entire feeding season or un- 
til grass comes in the spring. This is 


especially important when dairy cows. 


and young growing animals are being 
fed. An allowance of even 10 pounds 
a day for cows and 5 pounds a day 
for the young stock will be of very 
great aid, because of its succulence, 
if the supply on hand will not permit 
of their receiving more each day for 
the entire season that green grazing 
is not to be had. 


Livestock Should Be Regular Part 
~ of Farm Production 


HE large production of hogs in 

America, larger than in any other 
country, has been built up on a mar- 
ket for the live hogs which paid the 
price of less than 12 bushels of corn 
for 100 pounds. of hog. There ought, 
therefore, to be money in producing 
hogs when corn is $1 a_ bushel 
or less and hogs bring as much as $12 
a hundred. The feed cost of 100 
pound of live hogs has been around 
that of nine bushels of corn, the ad- 
ditional two and one-half to three 
bushels of corn taking care of the 
other costs of producing 100 pounds 
of hog and the profits, if there have 
really been any. With corn below $1 
a bushel on the farm and hogs well 
above $12 a hundred the error of 
those who sold their brood sows last 
fall and are consequently without a 
bunch of pigs to fatten this fall is 
auite evident. The changed conditions 
from last fall, when cotton was high 
and the feeding of hogs unprofitable, 
to low priced cotton and profitable 





hog feeding this fall, ought to con- 
vince anyone that he cannot esti- 
mate the markets a year in advance. 
It takes more than a year to raise 
and fatten a crop of hogs; therefore, 
there is only one safe plan, either. to 
raise none for market or raise a fair 
sized lot every year. 

A certain amount of livestock pro- 
duction is essential to the most eco- 
nomical farming and the safest and 
best plan is to select certain lines of 
livestock, plan to produce the feeds 
for them and maintain the system 
permanently; taking the profits in 
periods of high priges and accepting 
such lessened profif$S or losses as may 
come from periods of low prices, just 
as is done in every other line of busi- 
ness. It is better not to raise live- 
stock at all, unless it is made a per- 
manent or regular part of the farm 
production. It is almost always an 
unprofitable business to the man who 
does not continue it as one of the reg- 
ular operations of the farm. One crop 
is always dangerous and often un- 
profitable and this applies to livestock 
as well as to cotton. At least two or 
three money crops should be pro- 
duced on every farm. Of these cot- 
ton certainly comes first in the South, 
but livestock is as certainly one of 
the others which should have a place 
ineany system of permanent agricul- 
ture, 


Importance of Judging Livestock 


HE best buyer of any product, other 

things being equal, is the man who 
is the best judge of its quality and 
worth. The best seller of any pro- 
duct, other things being equal, is the 
man who knows most of that prod- 
uct. 

A man entirely ignorant of the 
quality of a product»may be a better 
seller or buyer of that product than 
another man who knows very much 
more about the product, but the bet- 
ter buyer or seller would be a still 
better buyer or seller of the product 
if he knew or could judge accurately 
of its quality, cost of production and 
market value. 

It is therefore of foundation im- 
portance that the man who produces 
or buys or sells livestock should be 
a judge of livestock. Everyone more 
or less fully recognizes the impor- 
tance of the Luyer of livestock be- 
ing a good judge of the quality of 
livestock, but many livestock growers 
seem to fail to realize the fact that 
it is even more important that the 
producer of livestock be a good judge 
of its quality. 

It is therefore, as stated, of basic 
or fundamental importance that the 
farmer who is to successfully produce 
livestock become a really good judge 
of the types, qualities, and best 
characteristics of the animals he is 
to produce. 


The t@eeder of purebred animals to 
be used or sold for breeding purposes 
generally recognizes the value to him 
of skill in livestock judging, although 
he frequently does not take the 
trouble to educate himself thoroughly 
along this line, but few producers of 
livestock products seem to have 
grasped the much greater importance 
to him of being able to judge ac- 
curately of the producing and feed- 
ing qualities of the animals he deals 
with. 

The efficiency or economy of pro- 
duction is the measure of the use- 
fulness of a machine and this meas- 
ure is carefully and rigidly applied 
to his machine by the wise manu- 
facturer; but the average livestock 
producer does not think it necessary 
ether to measure accurately the ef- 





ficiency of his machines, his animals, 
or to acquaint himself fully with the 
common outward indications of 
efficiency possessed by the animals 
which consume and often waste his 
raw materials, his feeds. 


There is therefore no more impor- 
tant work for the development of the 
livestock industry in the South than 
the teaching of livestock judging to 
the growing generation of farm boys 
both in the schools and colleges and 
in the club work for boys which is 
carried on by the extension forces 
in agriculture. Our suggestion to the 
producers of livestock outside these 
classes in the schools and clubs, is 
that they take the same sort of a 
course and do the same sort of work 
in livestock judging. 


The Finished Product Brings the 
Best Price 


N DISCUSSING the differences be- 

tween the prices received by the 
farmer for his raw products and those 
paic by the consumers, it has been 
quite popular during recent years to 
contrast the difference between the 
price received by the cotton grower 
for a pound of cotton and what he 
pays for it when made into spool 
thread or. some of the high grade 
mercerized cotton goods. 


These contrasts are striking, even 
more so than the 10 cents a pound 
which the farmer gets for a steer and 
the price he has to pay for a small 
serving of this same steer at any of 
our first-class eating houses. But 
such .comparisons or contrasts are 
misleading, even though it be entirely 
true that there is altogether too much 
difference between what the farmer 
receives for his products and what 
the consumer has to pay for them. 

There is added to the raw products 
of every manufactured or finished ar- 
ticle much in labor, skill and intelli- 
gent management. The greater the 
refinement or perfection of the fin- 
ished product, the more of the high 
cost of intelligence which is added to 
the product when bought by the con- 
sumer. Moreover, the competition is 
less severe among high class products 
than among the common products or 
the raw materials. 

If the livestock producers of the 
South could once learn the lesson that 
skilled labor and intelligence put into 
a high class finished product is paid 
for more liberally than the common 
labor put into the production of raw 
materials our livestock would soon be 
of better quality and put on the mar- 
ket in a better finished condition. 

Half-fat, half-finished livestock 
generally pay less for the feed con- 
sumed than well-finished animals 
which have consumed more feed of 
the same kinds. Of course, the qual- 
ity of the stock, skill in feedingygand 
fluctuations of the market are always 
factors in determining selling prices 
and profits, but as a general rule the 
well-finished animal, ranking high in 
its class, brings the most profit to the 
producer. 


There are many Southern livestock 
producers who belicve most money is 
made by the selling of calves at wean- 
ing time, for instance. This is often 
true and perhaps generally true as 
calves are wintered or fed out in the 
South. It may even sometimes be 
true when the calves are fed out in 
the best possible manner, but when 
this is true the best feeders lose 
money and if this were generally true 
there would be no feeders. But the 
chief reason that it is best for the 
average Southern cattle producer to 
sell his calves at weaning time is that 
they are never again in as good con- 
dition for selling. 

It takes skill and good feed to fit 
livestock for tharket, but this skill 
and good feed is paid for more liber- 
ally than is the labor and feed put 
into an animal marketed in an unfin- 
ished or poor condition. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


As with other products, the profits 
are greater on the best quality and 
best finished livestock and the South 
will profit much by seriously consid- 
ering and observing this almost in- 
variable law. The hogs and cattle 
should only be sold when in good 
flesh or finished for the market. Pure- 
bred animals for breeding purposes 
should not be offered for sale in thin 
flesh. Feed cannot be sold so well on 
any other market as by feeding it to 
an animal of this sort that is to be 
offered for sale. 


We must not only grow livestock, 
but we must grow the feeds and give 
them to the livestock with care and 
intelligence if we are to get the best 
out of our livestock production. 


Relative Feeding Values of Cotton 
Seed and Cottonseed Meal 


READER wants to know “ Which 

is cheaper, buying cotton seed at 
$31.50 per ton or cottonseed meal (7 
per cent) at $48 per ton and cotton- 
seed hulls at $12 per ton?” 


This inquiry, as well as many others 
we have received, indicates that some 
think cotton seed will take the place 
of or may be substituted for cotton- 
seed meal and hulls. Cotton seed must 
be regarded as a concentrate and re- 
quire roughage with them just as does 
cottonseed meal. The comparison 
must, therefore, be between cotton 
seed at $31.50 and cottonseed meal (7 
per cent, or 36 per cent protein) at $48 
a ton. It requires 1%4 tons of cotton 
seed to be equal to one ton of cotton- 
seed meal, as we have already stated 
many times. This means that when 
cottonseed meal is worth $48 a ton 
cotton seed are worth $32 a ton for 
feeding. But this comparison prob- 
ably should apply to 7% per cent meal 
or,cottonseed meal having 38.6 per cent 
of protein. But while the relative feed- 
ing values of seed and meal are as 
stated, meal has the advantage of con- 
taining a smaller per cent of oil and is 
not so likely to disturb digestion. On 
the whole, we would not advise buying 
seed at* $31.50 a ton instead of meal 
at $48 a ton. In fact, when it is not 
necessary ‘to haul the seed away from 
the gin to sell them, and meal can be 
hauled back to the farm without an 
extra trip, we believe we would sell 
seed at $31.50 a ton and buy meal at 
$48, because the meal is more satis- 
factory to feed. In no case should 
more than five pounds of seed be fed 
daily to a mature cow or steer. On 
the other hand, five to seven pounds of 
cottonseed meal may be fed daily for 
a short feeding period of, say, 90 days 
To equal five to seven pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal in feeding value re- 
quires from 7% to 10% pounds of 
cotton seed, which is too much cotton 
seed to feed in any case. 


DWIN T. Meredith, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has called public 
hearing to consider the advisability of 
quarantining Cuba, the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Canal Zone, Costa Rica, In- 
dia, Philippine Islands, Ceylon and 
Java on account of the citrus black 
fly, an insect pest which attacks many 
plants in the regions named, and which 
is not known to occur in the United 
States. The hearing will be held in 


‘Room 11, Federal Horticultural Board, 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., at 10 o’clock, 
December 20, 1920. 
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and Makes Big Money 


Beat the Coal 
Famine! . 


Remember last win- 
ter! Coal is scarce 
now and will be harder 
to get. Sawed wood will 
bring high prices. Get 
an OTTAWA Log Saw 
NOW. It will cut all 
the fuel you can use all 
winter in a few hours 
and neighbors will pay 
ou big profits in cash 
or cutting wood for 
them. Send your name 
and address on the cou- 
pon attached today. 


! 


i WAY 
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With The OTTAWA Log Saw! 


OTTAWA. 


YOU can make even bigger prof- 
its with the new improved OTTAWA 
Log Saw. With it one man cuts 35 to 
50 cords a day. Saw your winter’s 
fuel quick, and then make money cut- 
— wood to sell. Cuts mine props, 
railroad ties, fence posts, shingle tim- 
ber, stave bolts andice. When not saw- 
ing, engine runs belt machinery. Greatest 
work-saver and money-maker ever in- 
vented. Hundreds of men make from 
$300 to $500 a month with the C77A WA. 





. Mr. G. W. Smith of Vero, Florida, whose photo 
is shown above is 73 years old. 
says: “I cut 100 cords of pine wood in 4 —_ with MY Does Work of 
I can make good money by ha 

outfit. I feel very proud of what I am doing for myself.” 


In a letter he 


ving this 


New Friction Clutch, \ever- 
controlled, lets you start and stop saw 
blade instantly while engine runs on. 
No dangerous swishing of saw blade in 
the air while moving outfit. Easily 
moved by one man from log to log and 
cut to cut along the log. ess than 5 
seconds to set from one cut to another. 
Be sure to send your name and address 
for free information. Use the coupon 
attached. See what over 10,000 satis- 
fied users all over the world say. 


10 to 15 Able-« 
Bodied Men. 


. Sims, of, Carthage, 7 


tawe 





id - T 
R. T. Sims. ,9 Sa\ 
Here is.shown Mr. cites: | My bave 
bie Loe Se~- Wir. Sins Tots of money. plant ior my 
w det. 1 hav J A dependable pow 
pey bired men 


Wheels Turn On 
Swivel Ax 
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OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power 


The new improved 1921 model OTTAWA is a real sawing machine. Cuts much 
faster than other Drag or Log Saws as they are built today. Saw is started and stopped by 
clutch lever; engine continues to run. 4-Cycie Frost Proof Pane. _ Built-in Magneto and Auto- 
matic Governor with Speed Regulator. Outfit strong but simply built. A great work-saver and 
money maker, Reaches youallready togotowork. Pays foritself quickly with wood selling so high. 


310 Saw Cuts a Minute! | Cash or Easy Terms Jor“ 


The OTTAWA pulls over 4 H-P. and is the | OTTAWA now and let it pay for itself while aaa 

most powerful log saw on the market. Pienty Toeane and you will find out tow oom it is ‘gfouah “eyamore Smith nly Moves Bee 
of power to run your cream separator, sheller, | f>‘own an OZTAWA Log Saw. "We give you Teatatae 
ing — no batteries ever needed, Weighs less a y ~A- pn anal sass ‘ar con 

than any 3 H-P. Drag Saw built. Balanced | easy to meet. Any man with logs to cut or 

crank shaft eliminates vibration, increases | timber work of any ki 


nd to do cannot afford to 
power and saves fuel. Direct gear drives | be without the OTTAWA. And you can soon 
saw; no chains to tighten; no keys; no 


‘own it under our successful selling plan. 
set screws. Steady, even power all 


z. E OTTAW. 
the time. No logs too big, too little 30 Days Trial S chine on te es 
or too tough for:the OTTAWA. © trial. ‘Must fulfill OTTAWA 10-Year Guarantee. For 


nearly 20 years we have been selling direct from factory to 
“Look Men! 


users, saving them th t ds of dollars, It 
costs you nothing to investigate. Don't delay. Just send 
With this new lever- 
controlled clutch, I can 


your name and address on Pp ‘or plete information 
and Special Low I troductory Offer. Don't wait until 
start and stop saw 
blade while the 


tomorrow. Do it today 
engine runs 
on. 





























Chris. tenson, Osage Cit: 
NN ie Otte Saw % one 
greatest labor saving machines on 


OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY 


1848 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 
Makers x Ottawa keg Saw, ya KY Mi | Hi 
Ottawa Tree Saw , Ottawa i Va | i yA ({ a 
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Branch Saw, Oftawa 
Straw Spreader, !) 
Ottawa Saw Rig, 0 
Ottawa Engine, 
Ott Fence. 


Special Offer 


NOW! To enable as many 
farmers as possible to pro- 
vide fuel for themselves and 
to sell, we maki 
lal Offer for quick shipments from 
nearest to you of these nine dis- 
tributing points: St. Paul, Minn., 
ttsburgh, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Dallas, Tex., Port- 
land, Ore n Francisco, Calif., 


Pucilo, Col., Ottawa, Kans. 


Free Book (ai 


\\ 
\\\ Send name and 
\ address On cou- 


Fatt ‘detale on 


eh os N AY 
/MAIL THIS NOW kee 


OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY, % 
1848 Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas. ¢' 
@ Send me your Free Book and Big Special Offer 
on 1921 Model OTTAWA Log Saw. It is undere 
¢ stood I am under no obligation. 
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Staple Cotton Growers Organize on California Plan” 


OBJECTS AND AIMS OF THE STAPLE COTTON CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
By O. F. BLEDSOE, JR. 





TT growers of long staple cotton 
are already profiting by what 
their California neighbors have 
learned in coéperation. They are 
considering their product as a com- 
modity unto itself, and organizing 
an association to which every mem- 
ber binds himself by a definite con- 
tract. In writing The Progressive 
Farmer, Mr. Bledsoe, president of 
the Association, says of this: “I be- 
lieve you will find this contract is 
the best business proposition that 
has been conceived for coéperative 
marketing of farmers’ products.” 
In a later issue we expect to pub- 
lish the contract in full. 


to make, and how much this cotton 
is actually worth to the spinner. With 
this information on hand the Associa- 
tion will be in a position to determine 
what the spinner should pay for our 
staple cotton, thereby insuring to the 
producer a fair part of the ultimate 
consumer’s dollar. 


Should a member need money when 
he delivers his cotton to the Associa- 
tion, after’ the same is weighed, 
classed and graded, a bonded, graded 
receipt will be issued and the loan 
value of that particular type of cotton 
fixed by the Association in conjunc- 
tion with the banks of the staple cot- 
ton producer’s districts. The members 
will then be at liberty to draw on the 











staple cotton produced in the 

United states, and practically all 
of this is concentrated in the Ar- 
kansas-Mississippi Delta. Without in- 
tense fertilization, no type of land ex- 
cept alluvial soil will produce this cot- 
ton. So, as a practical proposition, the 
Delta sections have nearly a monopoly 
of this type of cotton. The bas... idea 
behind the Staple Cotton Codperative 
Association is intelligent codperative 
marketing. The member agrees to 
deliver all the cotton owned or ac- 
quired by him to the Association for a 
period of five years. This cotton is 
graded and classed. After this is done 
all of the cotton of the same grade 
and class is put into a pool, there it 
loses its identity. As the Association 
gets orders from time to time, the 
cotton is sold out of its particular 
pool and the money distributed to the 
members who own cotton in that 
particular pool on a prorata basis. 
Thus every member will get exactly 
the same price for each particular 
type of cotton as every other member 
receives. 

One of the most important branches 
of the Association will be its intelli- 
gence department. Through this in- 
telligence department the Association 
will have information from which it 
can tell how many acres of staple 
cotton will be planted in the United 
States, the kind of seed used, reports 
on the condition of cotton from time 
to time, how many spindles in the 
world using staple cotton, the amount 
of staple cotton on hand at any par- 
ticular time, what our cotton is used 


"Tsoi are about 600,000 bales of 


Association, the draft maturing at 
such time as the Association may de- 
termine, for a sufficient amount of 
money to meet his needs, not to ex- 
ceed the loan value of his cotton. This 
draft will be accepted by the Associa- 
tion, a sufficient number of the mem- 
ber’s receipts attached thereto to 
equal the loan value and the draft re- 
turned to the member’s local bank. 
This bank will then discount the draft 
and place the proceeds of the same to 
the member’s account. Should the 
bank need money, they then have a 
piece of paper which is rediscountable 
in the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank. 
Should the Association be unable to 
furnish this promised financial assist- 
ance to its members, upon demand, it 
will deliver the warehouse receipts and 
that cotton then stands unpledged and 
the member may dispose of it as he 
sees fit. 


We enclose you herewith a copy of 
our membership agreement. This 
agreement is based squarely upon that 
of the California Raisin Growers’ As- 
sociation. The Raisin Association has 
now been in operation about nine 
years, and is one of the most highly 
successful codperative marketing as- 
sociations in the world. By means of 
its operation raisin land has increased 
in value from about $100 an acre in 
1911 to between $1,500 and $2,000 at 
the present time. 

We now have about 150,000 bales 
signed up, and we are quite confident 
that we will have the required baleage 
in time to handle the 1921 crop. As 
the time in which we had to organize 
was so short, we had to concentrate 
all of our efforts in Mississippi this 


year. However, as soon as we can, 
we expect to invade Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and the Carolinas. 


On account of lack of space this week 
we found it necessary to omit the story 
of how California farmers organise their 
associations. Look for this story next 
week, Jt contains what you will need 
to know in organizing your cotton asso- 
ciation. 


Temporary Pool for This Year’s 
Crops 

HE association as outlined above 
by Mr. Bledsoe begins operation 
with the 1921 crop. In order to get 
immediate relief, a temporary pool to 
handle the present crop is being 
formed under the following plan fur- 
nished the Long Staple Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association by Aaron Sapiro, at- 
torney for 14 of the successful Cali- 
fornia associations. Mr. Sapiro says: 

(a) Create a pool of all the avail- 
able cotton in the Delta, with.a fixed 
minimum of 300,000 bales, regardless 
of staple or grade. 

(b) Have the growers give a defi- 
nite power of attorney to 11 men, as 
trustees, to sell that cotton on the 
best terms and conditions securable in 
the world. 

(c) Include in these 11 trustees only 
planters or bankers holding cotton as 
collateral. 


(d) Arrange that the rights of sale 
and the distribution of this cotton 
shall be on the pooled basis, substan- 
tially as is provided in the standard 
marketing contract of the Staple Cot- 
ton Association. This will provide 
that every man in the pool receives 
the same for his cotton as every other 
man having a similar quantity and 
grade of cotton. 

- (e). Provide that no man shall be 
paid until after the expenses of the 
pool and after all expenditures shall 
have been met from the sale of cotton. 

(f) Provide for a sales committee 
of three or five members, with full 
power to go to the spinners in the 
United States and in England, France, 
Belgium, Germany and elsewhere, for 
the purpose of merchandising this cot- 
ton. 

(zg) Provide that this committee 
shall have full power to make the con- 
ditions of sale, subject to the approval 


(by cable) of the board of trustees as 
attorneys in fact. 


(h) Provide that the power oi at- 


torney shall be in effect from Decem- 


ber 1, 1920, to June 1, 1921; that the 
selling committee shall find a manufac- 
turing market for cotton during that 
interval, and that any cotton then re- 
maining on hand at the expiration of 
the stated time shall be assessed in 
value and proportionately prorated 
back to the members of the pool. 


(i) Provide that where cotton is 


now held as collateral on loans, both . 


the planter and the creditor shall sign 
the power of attorney, together with 
the express stipulation that the board 
of trustees shall distribute the pro- 
ceeds, first to the creditor as his in- 
terest may appear, with interest and 
costs, and the balance to the planter. 

In short, create a temporary pool 
which will try to initiate the merchan- 
dising attitude on cotton and remove 
the speculative attitude under which 
the spinners are simply waiting for 
the bottom to show. 

This committee would not merely 
represent 300,000 or more bales of 
spot cotton, but in addition would rep- 
resent practically the same associa- 
tion that will have in control for the 
next five years over 200,000 bales a 
year of staple cotton. 

It will be worth while for the spin- 
ners to make a merchandising con- 
tract with this pool of cotton as an 
introduction and a permanent connec- 
tion with the permanent codperative 
marketing crop of the Delta. 


This committee would be in a posi- 
tion to give such commercial guaran- 
tees as would be essential to restore 
confidence to the spinners, 


As soon as the spinners know that 
the growers can be held together and 
that cotton will not be available at 15 
cents per pound they will begin to 
buy at better prices. 


ISUNDERSTANDINGS between 

farm owners and renters very fre- 
quently arise over farm leases. In 
nine cases out of ten, the trouble is 
traceable to verbal agreements. There 
is_only one businesslike way for land- 
lord and tenant to lease land, and that 
is to draw up the agreement in “black 
and white.” 
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Virginia, Carolina, Georgia 
Tobacco Farmers Organize 


They Unite in Plans Looking to Acreage Reduction, 
Interstate Organization and Co-operative Selling 


HE joint meeting of officials of the 

North Carolina Tobacco Growers’ 

Association, the Virginia Associa- 
tion, and representatives of Georgia to- 
bacco farmers, held in Raleigh last week, 
accomplished three notable results: 

First, it effected a temporary inter- 
state tobacco growers’ association and 
took steps to provide such a permanent 
organization, 

More important still, it agreed on 
plans for acreage reduction in 1921, 

Most important of all, the conference 
declared for a businesslike and thorough- 
going system of codperative marketing 
of tobacco based on the California plan. 

Now let us give fuller details as to 
each of these statements. 

Temporary Organization Effected 
Dies THE Raleigh meeting there came 

first of all the executive commit- 
teemer. of the North Carolina Tobacco 
Association—Dr. J. ¥Y. Joyner, J. A. B. 
Groome, Col. Bryan Grimes, F. L. 
Carr, W. B. Daniels, E. G. Moss and 
Clarence Poe. Then there came from 
Virginia a strong official delegation 
headed by President J. H. Warren, 
Secretary W. R. Ogg, Director John 
R. Hutcheson, of the Extension Serv- 
ice, J. H. Quisenberry and others. 
Several Georgia representatives were 
also present. There was some disap- 
pointment that South Carolina and 
Kentucky were not represented at this 
initial meeting, but they are expected 
to fall quickly in line with the gen- 
eral plans adopted. 

Pending a regular, meeting of the 
Interstate Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the follgwing officers will serve 
temporarily: “Chairman J. Y. Joyner, 
of North Carolina, Vice-chairman J. 
H. Warren, of Virginia, and Secretary 
E. G. Moss, Raleigh, N. C. 


Solving the Acreage Reduction 
Problem 

NE of the most perplexing prob- 

lems was that of agreeing on some 
fair and just basis for reducing the 
tobacco acreage next year. After pro- 
longed discussion the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, as the first step toward 
individual independence is the produc- 
tion of food and teed sufficient for 
home consumption, we therefore rec- 
ommend most earnestly,as the thing 
of importance, that each member of 
our tobacco organization so lay out 
his plan of farming for next year as to 
secure an adequate supply of these 
necessities. We further believe that 
there is no more effectual method of 
curtailing the 1921 crop. 

“As a specific program for curtail- 
ing acreage, and also producing ade- 
quate food and feed on the acreage 
released from tobacco, we declare for 
the following definite plan: 

“Each grower jvining the Association 
Shall report what was the acreage per 
year planted by him in 1919 and 1920, and 
reduce his acreage 331-3 per cent below 
his yearly acreage for these two years, 
provided that no man cultivating less 
than three one-half acres shall be re- 
quired to reduce his acreage.” 

It will be noticed that this plan takes 
the growers’ average tobacco acreage 
for the two years 1919 and 1920— 
then each member must cut his acre- 
age one-third below his average yearly 


_ acreage in the years mentioned, ex- 
: Cept that if a man was growing less 


than three and one-half acres he is 
not compelled to reduce further. 


Permanent Relief Through Co- 
Sperative Marketing 
PERHAPS the most gratifying fea- 


ture of the whole meeting was the 
Practically unanimous agreement that 


acreage reduction plans constitute only 
a temporary expedient. 


Permanent relief must come through 
a genuine coOperative marketing as- 
sociation, including ironclad contracts 
binding a majority of the tobacco 
growers to sell their products only 
through their own codperative selling 
organization. The California market- 
ing articles now appearing in The 
Progressive Farmer were constantly 
discussed, and there seemed to be no 
dissent from the idea that tobacco 
growers must be organized on “the 
California plan.” 


In fact, the culminating feature of 
the conference was the adoption of a 
resolution - providing for a committee 
of three representatives each 
state to work out a plan for coopera- 
tive marketing, and also for effectively 
federating all the state tobacco asso- 
ciations into one interstate 
tion. It was especially directed that 
this committee in working out plans 
for codperative marketing shall se- 
cure the expert assistance of Aaron 
Sapiro, the famous California market- 
ing expert. Dr. J. Y. Joyner, of North 
Carolina, is chairman of this special 
committee. The North Carolina mem- 
bers besides Dr. Joyner are B. W. 
Kilgore, F. L. Carr, and Clarence 
Poe. The Virginia) members are 
M. O. Wilson, J. H. Quisenberry and 
E. T. Bondurant. The Georgia mem- 
bers are J. B. Clements, I. W. Myers 
and A. P. Brantley. The South Caro- 
lina and Kentucky members will be 
announced later. 


organiza- 


Time for the Farmers to 
Fix a Few Prices 


A Farmer’s View of 


the Cotton Situation 


By W. D. SMITH 


T IS, well known that aiter the 
farmer’s products pass from his 
hands into the hands of those who 


turn the products of the field into the 
necessary commodities of mankind a 
price is fixed upon them and from the 
manufacturers, wholesale and commis- 
sion merchants aifd down to the re- 
tailer this fixed price is generally ob- 
tained. 


Others Fix Prices, Why Can’t Farmers 


HE manufacturers of implements 

and machinery all set and have set 
for years past remuuerative prices 
for their products, and most people 
think their present prices are highly 
remunerative. The manuiacturers of 
cotton fabrics are now and have been 
for years setting a remunerative prite 
on their goods. We now have cotton 
which seems to be absolutely con- 
trolled as to price by the big specu- 
lators of Wall Street, New York 

, The packers or those who turn out 
the finished product in all kinds of 
meats and fats have fixed for 
past and are now fixing, as 
intelligent person knows, a remuner- 
ative price on all their. products. These 
prices are now fixed on these commod- 
ities, necessities it should be said, or you 
get no meats or fats. These same pack- 
ers fix also the prices the farmer shall 
receive for his hogs, which during 1918 
was less than onecthird of the prices 
of these commercial hog products. 
The high cost of living! Who causes 
it? The people who fix the price on 
both the raw product and the finished 
product. The producer of the hog 
has to take what he can get for his 
property, no matter what it may cost 
him to produce it, and the cost to the 
average farmer has been and is now 
pretty steep. The owner or owners 
of the cured meats and fats on the 
other hand, fix and maintain the price 
at which their property is Sold and get 
this fixed price every time. 

The miners, textile workers, 
machinists, day laborers in big in- 
dustries and in government employ, 
in fact the great class of workers now 
known as the labor element the world 
over, have got together universally 
and in great numbers to fix a price for 
their daily wage commensurate with 
their comfort and continued well be- 
ing. 

We think it is now high time for the 
farmers, the most important workers 
of the world, to get themselves to- 
gether for self-protection and to keep 
themselves abreast of the times. They 
should adopt a plan by which they 
may find ‘t possible to obtain a fairly 
remunerative price for their products, 
and to collaborate with their fellow 


years 


every 


citizens who make these products into 
the finished article iit for the use of 
man, in the matter of price fixing. 


Natural Conditions Favor Cotton 
Organization 

HE Southern farmer is especially 

blessed by an all wise Providence, 
it appears to the writer, in the matter 
of getting together for the purpose of 
fixing and obtaining a fairly remuner- 
ative price for his cotton from year 
to year’as circumstances of cost of 
production, supply and demand would 


justify. Because God has given in 
11 or 12 states, bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexi- 


co, in the southern part of the United 
States, a practical monopoly of the 
soil and climate suitable for the pro- 
duction of cotton, one of the concur- 
rent necessities with foodstuffs in the 
sustenance of man, he is 
blessed not only in this monopoly but 
in the further important fact that cot- 
ton ginned and baled, placed in a 
warehouse and insured, is hardly de- 
structible, It will keep practically un- 
impaired in quality and quantity an in- 
definite length of time. This is the 
truth and yet is it also a peculiar fact, 
a rather strange fact, that this com- 
modity is bandied and buffeted about 
in price, under the domination of the 
speculating cotton exchange at New 
York, more roughly and ruthlessly 
than any other commodity in the 
world, It can be said with truth, 
too, that this bearing down or bull- 
ing up, more downs than ups, 
by far, is generally done regard- 
less of the laws of supply and demand 
and with no consideration of the cost 
of production whatever. The price 
of cotton, too, is generally borne down 
away below a fair remunerative price, 
when the poorer class of producers of 
this staple in the South are under 
greatest pressure to meet just obli- 
gations and therefore least able to 
sustain themselves. The result is that 
thousands of farmers who work with 
the plow and the hoe are kept in 
financial bondage year after year with 
no hope for the future unless a firm 
check is put upon our present system. 
After planning to raise everything 
suitable to our soil and climate amply 
sufficient for use of man and beast 
at home, the writer ventures to say 
that no Southern farmer has any de- 
gree of hopefulness or assurance as 
to what crops he should producg for 
market for any season in the matter 
of obtaining a reasonably remuner- 
ative price therefore. He has to take 
what the speculator determines he 
should get and pay for what he needs 
at the price fixed by somebody (not 
a producer) every time, regardless of 


ay 
especialiy 
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cost to him and, too often, regardless 
of supply and demand. 

Farmer Is Big Consumer 
GREAT deal has been said ad- 
vising the farmer to live at home 

and make cotton his surplus crop. li a 
farmer could live at home on bread 
and meat, syrup, vegetables, eggs and 
butter and milk alone the advice would 
seem reasonable. But do not all 
farmers have to buy in greater or 
lesser amounts land, animals for work, 
all kinds of implements, labor, shoes, 
hats, all kinds of wearing apparel 
not including luxuries, wagons, bridles, 
collars, pads, harness, nails, hoes, 
wire for fencing and a dozen or more 
absolutely necessary finished pro- 
ducts to make his crop, and last but 
by no means least, needed plant food 
in the form of commercial fertilizers 
which are so high at this time? As 
a fact, it may be said that the farmer 
as a class in the world’s operations 
is the biggest consumer of all, 

Some farmers say, “Why not raise 
cattle, hogs, sheep and goats to pay 
all your necessary expenses and make 
cotton your surplus crop, your actual 
velvet crop, as it were?” In the 
first place, very few farmefs are in 
a position to do this and cannot hope 
to be under present conditions. In 
the second place, if a majority of them 
were now in such a fortunate position 
and woulde&ry the plan they would 
find their hogs, cattle and sheep down 
so low in price within a few years that 
they would not pay the cost of rais- 
ing. But, to raise an abundance of 
all things they can raise for both man 
and beast on all their farms is no 
doubt the first and best thing to do, 
but this done will not solve the prob- 
lem. 


Need to Control Cotton Not Acreage 


NOUGH has been said here and |: 
believe is known these days by 
most of the farmers in this Southern 
country to convince them, that they 
should get themselves organized in 
a practical, compact organization for 
the set and determined purpose of 
fixing and obtaining a fair price for 
their cotton from year to year, based 
on the cost of production, supply and 
demand. No organization based on 
mere resolutions, propaganda or 
pledges will accomplish much good at 
any time and none whatever of a 
permanent character. In the matter 
of the annual yield of cotton, so much 
depends on the kind of weather, cul- 
tivation, insect pests, amount and 
kind of fertilizers used per acre, that 
talk of acreage reduction, diversifi- 
cation, etc., seems to an experienced 
practical farmer as waste of time. 
The writer is convinced that it will 
not do to depend on acreage re- 
duction resolutions, pledges, etc., when 
the matter of reducing or increasing 
the yield per acre or in toto of any 
named crop is the object sought. The 
real solution is for the producers of 
cotton in the southern part of the 
United States to join together in fixing 
and obtaining a fairly remunerative 
price for their property each year 
from the time the bales begin to come 
to the warehouse until the last bale is 
sold—based on the cost of production, 
yield and demand. 


Editor’s Comment.—You have about 
sized up the situation, Mr. Smith. Price 
fixing has become so easy to the specu- 
lators and manufacturers that they even 
fix the price of the farmer’s crops for 
him. The farmers are about due fora 
little price fixing party themselves. Now 
as to the method. The farm bureaus, 
American Cotton Association, and other 
organizations are working toward an 
air-tight cotton-selling organization, 
Line up with them, sign a contract to sell 
every bale of cotton you'll make for the 
next five years through the association 
and see that your neighbors sign. With 
these contracts your association can go 
out and borrow money for you, and, with 
75 per cent of the cotton farmers signed 
up, can cut out the speculators and sell 
to the cotton spinners at profitable prices. 


Save your paper and get a binder. 
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The Walks of Life 
Are the Test of Shoes 


Hard paths wear out shoes made of 
substitutes or anything less than good 
leather. 


The shoes that wear paths are the real 
leather, all leather, good leather— 
the ‘‘Star Brand”’ line. 

‘‘Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 


The great all-leather line 
made by 
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USE PHOSPHATE ROCK AND LIMESTONE ON YOUR LAND 
And YOU Will Rake in Dollars Too. 

The “FARMERS BEST” Raw Phosphate Rock is 

shipped direct to you from our mines in Tennessee. 

“WARRIOR BRAND” Limestone is the superior 

Alabama product. 


Talk this over with your County Agent and write us for prices and “Farm 
Facts” regarding bigger crops by using Phosphate Rock and Limestone. 


FARMERS’ PHOSPHATE & LIMESTONE CO., 
7 Room 825 Empire Building, Birmingham, Ala. 





















Immediate Shipment 
Galvanized Roofing 


Noted for More than 
THIRTY YEARS SERVICE 
Write at once for Roofing Cata- 
log and prices. Also can make 
immediate shipment of prepared 

roofing of all kinds. 

Red or Green Slate Surfaced 
Shingle—$9.50 per square 
Red or Green Slate Surfaced 
Roofing—$3.60 per square 
Morewear Roofing, 1-Ply—$2.15 
per square 
Morewear Roofing, 2-Ply—$2.55 
per square 
Morewear Roofing, 3-Ply—$2.95 
per square 
Write for our new catalog on 
Never-Slip Wire Fencing, Lawn 
Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Metal 





one of the lucky few to share in this 
our stock islimited. Famous Gordon So 
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Garages, House Paints and 
Oavig sTagwe 6, Suet Grisee. Cees | eres 
end me one pa n ‘oe or! oe a 
once. I will pay special price, $3. Postage on 
arrival. You guarantee to refund my money if I want it. EAST BIRMINGHAM 





IRON ROOFING CO. 











Dept. 70, Birmingham, Ala. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 


‘The Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting 


A Few Good Acres 


GS Prize Letter) 


WOULD rather own a few good 

acres than a section of poor land. 
Good improvements are to be desired, 
but they are not all that is wanted 
when buying a farm. 

Last fall there was a farm adjoin- 
ing my father’s that had a dandy 
dwelling and outbuildings worth $5,000 
or $6,000, with 215 acres of land. This 
was offered me for $14,000. There 
were only 50 acres of land in cultiva- 
tion, and that run down. The rest 
was in grass, bushes, briars and woods, 
with many days’ hard work before 
the one who bought it. 

The farm I finally bought contained 
only 100 acres, 40 acres of as good, 
rich land as any one should wish, all 
level and in high state of cultivation. 
The rest is in fine bluegrass, except a 
few acres of timber, locust, walnut and 
hickory. 

This farm had a new stock barn and 
a good, comfortable five-room house 
in good condition, outbuildings and 
good fences, also a new tobacco barn. 


were to be paid. We had made plenty 
of potatoes and beans and meat and 
bread, so I just got out and worked a 
while for the neighbors, bought a few 
winter clothes and paid the taxes. I 
was determined to win and to make 
as nearly all that we consumed as 
possible on the farm, 

In these nine years we have paid 
for our farm and have built a modern 
home, with electric lights and running 
water. 


JOHN A. NESTER. 


What to Look for in Buying Land 


HAVE learned from experience that 

one of the most vital points to con- 
sider before purchasing a farm is the 
opportunity fora paying size or volume 
of business—that is, that the desired 
volume of business is at least potenti- 
ally there, as is evidenced by tillable 
land or markets for intensive crops. 


The soil should be closely examined 
and noted as to depth, ease of drain- 
age, danger of erosion, flooding, etc., 
for they directly affect the produc- 





Hew would you like to send a 
Christmas message to 200,000 
neighbors and have it reach them 
on Christmas morning? You can. 
There are no finer Christmas tid- 
ings than those of codperating with 
neighbors and neighborhood im- 
provement. The Progressive Farm- 
er is going to devote its Christmas 
issue to this subject, and we want 
, you to send your good word along 
to the farmers of the Southland. 
CoSperation is the big business 
issue before Southern farmers. 
Shall we do team work and win? 
If you have been working with 
your neighbor in selling or buying 
something, tell other farmers about 
it through the columns of The 
Progressive Farmer on December 





Send a Christmas Message 


Co-operation and Neighborhood Improvement 
Special, December 25 


25. That will be a fitting way to 
show your good will to man. 

There is an example of neighbor- 
hood improvement in your com- 
munity. Maybe you have never 
thought about it as such, but we 
are willing to predict that it’s there. 
Think it over, and write us briefly 
of it. If you prefer to combine the 
two and write us of codperation 
and show how it has improved the 
neighborhood, for it does improve 
neighkorhoods wherever it goes, be 
sure and get your letter in by De- 
cember 10. 

Our usual cash prizes of $7.50 for 
the best letter, $5 for the second 
and $3 for the third will be given. 
All other letters used will be paid 
for at space rates. 








This place cost me $10,000. I had both 
these places to choose from, one of- 
fering a better home and more land 
for only $4,000 additional, but I took 
the good land and smaller farm, be- 
cause it does not cost as much to keep 
it going. It will make me twice as 
much as the other farm. I will make 
10 to 12 barrels of corn per acre; the 
other man, five to six. He offers to 
sell for $15,000, and gets no bidders. I 


have had several to want to look at 
my farm at $14,000. Was I wise in 
buying the farm I did? I think so. 


A. A. HOWELL, 


How Tenant Farmer Became a 


Landlord 


($3 Prize Letter) 


N THE fall of 1911 I made up my 

mind to buy a small farm. [I had 
been a tenant for three years and had 
not saved anything, and it looked as 
if it would be impossible for me to 
pay for a home, living where tobacco 
was the only money crop. I figured 
that I was paying about $300 a year 
rent and that I would be able to pay 
$600 a year if it were all mine. 

I found a small farm for sale on 
the installment plan, though each pay- 
ment seemed to be over my earning 
power. But my wife and I made up 
our minds that we could make all our 
supplies, and all the money that we 
made could go on the place. The first 
year we had only about $20 left after 
making our first payment, and we 
had no winter clothes, and the taxes 


tivity of the land. The soil should be 
of a type that is well adapted to the 
money crops of that section and to di- 
versified farming. 

An adequate supply of water, near- 
ness to good roads, churches and schools 
and good social advantages are very 
important. It is well to obtain a state- 
ment of the business conducted on the 
farm and examine it as to the total re- 
ceipts from each source and note 
whether receipts are due to good crop 
yields or to high prices. If poor crops 
are made, one should learn whether it 
is due to poor soil or bad manage- 
ment, and before buying in such a 
case, make sure that the land is cap- 
able of improvement. 

All necessary buildings that will 
néed repairing in the near future, and 
all swamp land that cannot be drained, 
or other waste land, should be noted 
so that a fair price can be arranged. 

ERNEST PETREE 

Callahan, Fla. 


Economy Pays 

M* EXPERIENCE in buying a farm 
has been very hard, as we bought 

part cash and part credit. We are 
now free from all debts of any kind. 
I advise every one to own a home, as 
by good management and economizing 
one can pay for a home as times are 
now. We cannot have many luxur’es 
when buying, as one wants to clear a 
land debt as soon as possible. 

MRS. JOHN HUBBLE 
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Soil and Crop Problems 


To the Interest of All That the 
Farmer Gets a Square Deal 


ANY city consumers are exulting 
over the prospect of lower prices, 
fighting at the same time for the 
maintenance of their wages at war- 


Belt, and experiments with them are 
easily made. To the man who is in- 
terested in the most profitable use of 
fertilizers, I will promise that the fol- 
lowing simple fests, accurately carried 
out, will prove interesting and profit- 
able: 


time levels. So far, A test with no nitrate of soda un- 
however, lower der cotton, and with nitrate at the 
prices have come rate of 100 pounds to the acre, 200 
to the producer for pounds to the acre and 300 pounds to 
what he grows, the acre, 300 pounds of acid phosphate 


while the consumer, per acre to be used along with the ni- 
in the main, is still trate of soda. 
paying high prices Second, a test of four rows of cot- 
for what he uses. ton, the first of which shall receive 

The situation is a nothing; the second, acid phosphate 
ruinous one for the alone; the third, nitrate alone, with a 
farmers allover the fourth row having both nitrate* and 
Unless it changes radically in acid phosphate. 

I would suggest somewhat similar 
experiments with corn, and also a 
test of the value of nitrate on oats, 
applied in February or March, at the 
rate of about 100 pounds per acre. 


Money Is Being Loaned on Cotton 
as Usual 


T SEEMS to me that the daily press 
has gone out oi its way to feature dis- 
patches telling that the Secretary of 
Treasury is not going to lend money 
to farmers to hold cotton. Of course, 
he isn’t; he has never done so, and 
probably never will. But the news 
dispatches have leit the inference that 
such statements from the Secretary 
meant that no money is available ior 
cotton loans, and that cotton must be 
dumped on the market regardless of 
price. om fe 
As a matter of fact, our banks are 
just as willing as ever to lend money 
Of course, it is necessary 
“American farmers are steady- that this cotton be properly ware- 
minded people, and they would not housed, insured and classed, but when 
precipitate the Nation into such a this is done our banks are regarding 
course from base motives. Howey er, cotton warehouse receipts as good col- 
if the rest of the Nation fails to ap- lateral, and are lending money on them 
preciate the necessity of farm prices as usual. 
having a satistactory ratio to other if vou need to borrow 
prices, farmers may be forced to re- ‘ 
trench to save their homes and pro- 
tect their families.” 





country. 
the next few months, it will pay me 
and most other farmers to let our land 


lie out, instead of producing a crop 
that will mean certain loss to us. Dr. 
H. C. Taylor, of the Office of Farm 
Management, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, sums the whole 
situation up so accurately that 1 am 
going to quote him. He says: 

“If the prices of farm products are 
adjusted to pre-war levels no more 
rapidly than the prices of things the 
farmer must buy, agriculture can be 
counted upon to continue the course 
it has taken for many years, but if 
the prices of farm products fall and 
the prices of other things remain 
high, the farmer will be compelled 
to reorganize his business on a more 
nearly self-sufficing basis, produce 
more largely to satisfy his own 
wants, and give less attention to pro- 
duction for the market. This would 
result in a decline in the commercial 


supply of :arm products. on Gittins 


money on 
banker; the 
if the 


your cotton, see your 
chances are he can help you, 
cotton is properly warehoused. 


Save Nancy Hall Seed Potatoes 


ARMERS in sweet potato-raising 
sections of the South should save 

a liberal amount of seed sweet pota- 
toes for planting next spring, parti- 


Take Care of the Cotten You Are 
Holding 


BELIEVE the iarmers of the South 
this fall are holding more cotton 
right on the farms than ever before 


storv. an ae Ee - . 
in our history, and ] m glad to see it. cylarly the Nancy Hall variety. 
At the same time, if this cotton is not . 
, ee Early sweet potatoes, particularly 
properly taken care of, the resulting . ‘ae 
: " , . . those reaching markétable size in July 
loss may more than offset any in- : , . 
and August, practically always bring 


sf ee ey capi cegll _ good prices, for the reason that the 
The United States Department of market is nearly always bare at that 
Agriculture has made some tests that time. Probably the best of all the 
show that cotton lying flat and ex- early yarieties for the market is the 
posed to the weather for several Nancy Hall, both for the retail trade 
months may lose as much as half, yet and for canning. Nancy Halls are 
there is much cotton right now ex- regularly quoted on the Chicago mar- 
posed to the weather, rotting. ket at from 40 to 50 cents a bushel 
If cotton is to be held at home; there above most other kinds, and the can- 
is a right way to hold it, and that is ning factories much prefer them. As 
under a good roof, with the cotton I see it, regardless of our personal 
well off the ground or floor, and dry, likes or dislikes, it is up to us to raise 
heart timbers under it. Cotton stored what the market wants. 
in this way will keep practically a life- 
time without material loss. A neigh- 
bor of mine has had a bale for over 30 
years, and it is apparently as good as 
it ever was. 


Some Fertilizer Experiments That 
Are Easy to Make 


WHILE I do not believe the average 
farmer should attempt elaborate 
experiments, I do believe we should all 
try simple tests each year. I have been 
doing this for a number of years now, f 
and the results have been very in- $¥sht by The Progressive Farmer, I am 
structive and helpful, indeed. acre. I gathered from a plat of land con- 
In my opinion, commercial fertilizers, and well matured, in the face of three diane 
in one form or another, will pay in terested witnesses. The said corn was 
Pretty nearly every part of the Cotton 


For the man who will have Nancy 
Halls ready for digging before Au- 
gust 15, I will almost guarantee a 
good market. Our local markets will 
take most of them, and there will be a 
big demand for the remainder else- 
where. There will be a good demand 
for Nancy Hall seed potatoes next 
spring, and farmers should save a 
liberal supply. 


When I began reading The Progressive 
Farmer, five years ago, I only grew 15 and 
20 bushels of corn per acre. Since receiving 
a knowledge of the improved farm methods 


grown on my farm by the methods as above 
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COLGA@TE’S : 
The Refill Shaving Stick 


you always shave with comfort. 


It cools and soothes, no matter how 
tough the beard. 


Nor is there any need to rub the lather 
in with the fingers. Don’t do it—it only 
adds “mussiness” to what should be a 
genuine pleasure. (We've said this for 
years—men who use Colgate’s are learn- 
ing to give up the mussy “rubbing in.”) 
Sold everywhere —or send 4c for 
trial size, Stick, Powder or Cream ; 
COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton Street Dept. 93 New York 


We make Shaving Sticke, Powder and 
Cream, and can give you this impartial 
advice: the most economical form of 
shaving soap is the Stick. 














Now. 
men. Earnsi 


Start or stop saw at will while engine runs, 
‘owerful 4-cycle WITTE 


and 5-ft. Saw ready to use, Quick Shipmen 


Save $50 - 


Regular price was $189—our new 

Bron savesyou $50, Make money 
rdering this practical, easy- 
ee Saw 
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Any Size Cuts logs 


into lum- 







Engine with double the 
ed, complete with Speed Regulator 




























Quick Change @ Scala” sath ee 
from Log pm A oes 
to Tree Saw Atel ann Fig toes on 
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2359 Oakland Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
























stated. —E. W. Hayes, Hermanville, Miss. 














A Modern Home Sewage Disposal Plant 


or Without Running Water. 
Why deny yourself wat family the comforts, conveniences and sanitary safe- 
guards of a modern city when for a small cost you can have them 
on your fommt Our Descriptive Septic Tank booklet tells the full story. 
Send for it. 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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of raising foodstuffs. 


of high quality. 


community — and 


Meadows Mills. 


CHICAGO 


* Sininees in Itself 
"THE actual business of farming, of 


course, is the big issue with every 
practical farmer. But farming opens the way for 
other enterprises that can be conducted to good 
advantage in connection with the important item 





There is the matter of 


grinding meal and flour, for instance —~a well- 
paying business in itself—one that can be handled 
successfully during odd days when farm work isn’t 

ressing. Thewintermonths especially offer excel- 
lent opportunities for the profitable employment of 


Meadows White Flint Granite Mills 


A Meadows Mill will clean, sift and sack corn- 
meal, graham, whole wheat and buckwheat flour 
Equipped with a flour bolter, an 


excellent grade of old time burr flour can be produced. 


Meadows Mills are designed on a power-saving and 
burr-saving principle that means economical operation 
— and careful provision is made to insure absolutely 
clean, sweet meal and flour. 
and Meadows design protects against any possible 
scorching of meal in grinding. 


All trash is eliminated 


Analyze the meal-grinding opportanitics in your 
let us tell you more about 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


UNCORPORATED) 


USA 


92 Branch Houses in the United States 
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centin advance. Just send coupon or 


made, return shoes at our expense, 






comfort, style, quality. 








end Extra V 
tage on arrival. 


eepon now. If not 
satisfied on arrival $ 
return shees, fe 
your ded af on wil 

uding pos 


Our et 


tee a saving of 
We guaran panes 





style, sizeand width. Your shoes wi out atonce, 
Compare with higher priced models. Then decide if 
you wish to keep them at our bargain price. You take 
no risk. _ If this isn’t the most remarkable offer ever 


Men’s Serviceable Dress Shoe 


While our stock lasts we will ship this wonderfull 


stylish model at .our bargain price. Made o 
genuine leather, black es Blucher style, 
on our newest Fifth Avenue list. Combines 


ure to give excellent 

wear. Has genuine solid oak leather sew 
soles, solid leather heels, reinforced through- 
out. Rives, § to 1. Widths: Medium, Wide, 
Wide. Pay postman $3.05 and 
Send 595 Use 


rd, stating 





eee EPPO P Cee eee Cee eee eee) 


Don't Senda Cent 


We will send these wonderful shoes wiehous a single 


























No. 207 


$3.95 


Dept. cop New York. N.Y. 


Gend shoes No. 207. Size . 
At I will pay postinan 
d postage on arrival. If 
taped I will return them 
and you wil fund my money. 


SEE Hiasdwocteevedsesveess eccecesece 


seeeeecceed 








— PLANT IN NOVEMBER — 
Tested Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 


Send for New Catalog. 
FRASER NURSERY COMPANY, 
Elk Bidg., Huntsville, Ala. 














Machine Co., Meat 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


President-elect Harding 
Discusses Agriculture 


Promises Better National Policies and Legislation 


State Fair early in®eptember, Sen- 

ator Warren G. Harding, the next 
president of the United States, dis- 
cussed the agricultural needs of our 
nation and outlined the policies to 
which he proposed to devote himself 
in case of his election. 

Farmers all over the country will 
take deep interest in this statement at 
this time, and we are glad to reprint 
the most important parts herewith: 


. AN address at the Minnesota 


“If we shall determine to build up 
here a_ self-sustaining nation—and 
what lover of his: country can make a 
different choice?—then we must at 
once set about the development of a 
system of agriculture which will en- 
able us to feed our people abundantly, 
with some to spare for export in years 
of plenty, and at prices which will in- 


countries, in the administration of our 
financial policies, and in many of the 
larger activities of the government. 
His interest must be safeguarded by 
men who understand his needs; he 
must be actually and practically rep- 
resented. 


“Second, the right of farmers to form 
coéperative associations for the mar- 
keting of their products must be grant- 
ed. The concert of agriculture is as 
essential to farms as a similar concert 
of action is to factories. A prosperous 
agriculture demands not only efficiency 
in production but efficiency in mar- 
keting. Through coédperative associa- 
tions the route between the producer 
and the consumer can and must be 
shortened. Wasteful effort can and 
must be avoided. Unnecessary ex- 
pense can and must be eliminated. It 
is to the advantage of all 











our people that every possi- 
ble improvement be made in 
our methods of getting the 
products of our farms into 
the hands of the people who 
consume them. The legiti- 
mate functions of the mid- 
dleman may continue to be 
performed by private enter- 
prise, under _ conditions 
where the middleman is nec- 
essary and gives his skill to 
our joint welfare. Th 
parasite in distribution who 
preys on both producer and 
consumer must no longer 
sap the vitality of this 
fundamental life. 


“Third, it is essential that 
we make scientific study of 
agricultural prices and farm 
Production costs, both at 
home and abroad, with a 
view to reducing the ire- 
quency of abnormal fluctua- 
tions here. Stabilization will 
contribute to everybod,’s 
confidence. Farmers have 
complained bitterly of the 
prices of farm products, and 
especially in prices of live- 
Stock. They do not tind 





PRESIDENT-ELECT HARDING 


sure to the farmer‘and his family both 
financial rewards and_ educational, 
social and religious living conditions 
fairly comparable to those offered by 
the cities. A sound system of agri- 
culture cannot be maintained on any 
other basis. Anything short of a fair 
return upon invested capital and a fair 
wage for the labor which goes into 
the crops, and enough in addition to 
enable the farmer to maintain the 
fertility of his soil and insure against 
natural hazards, will drive large num- 
bers of farmers to the cities. 


“A frank recognition by all of our 
people of this fundamental truth is 
necessary, if we are successfully to 
work out this great national problem. 
It is a matter of even greater concern 
to the people of the cities than to the 
farmer and the farm community. If 
we cannot by painstaking study and 
wise statesmanship arrive at such un- 
derstanding and application of eco- 
nomic Jaws as will enable us to bring 
about a fair balance between our 
urban and rural industries, bringing 
prosperity to both and permitting 
neither to fatten at the expense of the 
other, we cannot hope for concord, and 
without concord there is no assurance 
for the future. : 

- “There are a num hie of things that 
must, be done if we are to put our 
agriculture on a sound foundation. The 
following points seem essential in de- 
veloping a national agricultural poiicy: 

“First, the need of farm representa- 
tion in larger governmental affairs is 
urgent. The farmer has a vital inter- 
est in our trade relations with other 


fluctuations—such fluctua- 
tions—in the products of other indus- 
tries. In a general way, prices of 
farm products must go up or down 
according to whether there is a plenti- 
ful crop or a short one. The farmer's 
raw materials are the fertility of the 
soil, the sunshine and the rain; and 
the size of his crops is measured by 
the supply of these raw materials and 
the skill with which he makes use of 
them. He cannot control his produc- 
tion and adjust it to the demand as 
can the manufacturer. But he can 
see no good reason why the prices o 
his products should fluctuate so vio- 
lently from week to week, and some- 
times from day to day. We must get 
a better understanding of the factors 
which influence agricultural prices, 
with a view to avoiding these violent 
fluctuations and bring about average 
prices, which shall bear a reasonable 
relation to the cost of production. We 
do not offer any quack remedies in this 
matter, but we do pledge ourselves to 
make a thorough study of the disease, 
tind out what causes it, and then apply 
the remedy which promises a cure. 


“Fourth, we must put an end to un- 
necessary price-fixing of farm products 
and to ill-considered efforts arbitrarily 
to reduce farm product prices. In 
times of national crisis, when there is 
a known scarcity of any necessary 
product,*price control for the purpose 
of making a fair distribution of the 
stores on hand may be both necessary 
and wise. But we know that there 
can be no repeal of natural laws—the 
eternal fundamentals. In times past, 
many:nations have.tried to hold down 
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MAKE MONEY ON 
FLORIDA FARMS 


p Productive farms at low prices 
- the Seaboard Air Line, 
uth’s newest eat rail- 





Bfruit net $500 to $2,000 per 
cre. General and \Uvestock 
grerming is highly profitable. 
Write 


. M, Jones, Gen. Dev. 
SEABOARD AIR 
ReRoom 149, Sencar one 

4 Norfolk, Va, 


Makes a 
Dandy Christmas Gift 


Everybody wants one—boys and grown- -ups too. 
Toy model of big Avery Tractor. Cast iron— 
beautifulred and black enamel—gold striping— 
rolling 4 heels. About 3% inches high, 4% inches 
long. Get your boy one for Christmas. Makes 
ideal table ornament too. ‘Send 35c (50c in Can- 
ada) with names of five possible tractor, motor 
cultivator, motor truck or thresher buyers—and 
we will mail it postpaid. 


AVERY Os Des 2 2012 } lows wa St, k Peoria, I Ill, 
Every => in Pye te Unies 












ie your job 
if you weara 


Fish Brand Slicker 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
2 


A.J. TOWER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED /836 


Bostrom 
MASS 
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Operates HULLS YOUR 
— PEAS 
— — 

. | BEANS 
light 


Farquhar Hullers pay dividends on crops 


of only two acres. The seed is fully re- 
moved from the pods, then cleaned and de- 
livered unbroken. Fast efficient work with 
a substantial saving in labor. 

Two size Hullers suitable for all re- 
quirements. Illustrated catalogue giving 
details free on request. Address 


living costs by arbitrarily fixing prices 
oi farm products. All such efforts have 
failed, and have usually brought na- 
tional disaster. 

“Fifth, the farm loan act should be 
administered so as to help men who 
farm to secure iarms of their own, and 
to give to them long-time credits 
needed to practice the best methods of 
diversified farming. Steps must be 
taken to authorize the organization of 
associations to provide the necessary 
machinery to furnish personal credit 
to the man, whether landowner or 
tenant, who is hampered for lack of 
working capital. The highest type oi 
rural civilization is that in which the 
land is farmed by the men who own it. 


Save the Brood Sow 


HE man who makes money in any 

business is usually the man who 
“gets in and stays in.” This perhaps 
is more nearly true of the livestock 
raiser than any other class of farm- 
since it always takes consider- 
able time stock up once founda- 
tion stock sold. During the past 
several months both cattle and hog 
feeders have lost money on stock 
fed. As a result many farmers are 
selling off their stock as rapidly as 
possible. Now as long as the farmer 
is losing money feeding hogs it 
would, of course, be poor economy to 


ers, 
to 


is 


continue to feed. 

However here is the other side of 
the question. Suppose the farmers 
as a class continue to sell off their 
brood sows, as they are now doing, 
will not this cause a shortage of 
market hogs later and force the price 
up again? Without doubt that is 


just what will happen. 

The hog has truly been galled the 
“mortgage lifter” of the American 
farmer. The South is just coming to 
realize the possibilities of swine rais- 
ing owing to better methods of feed- 
ing and marketing. It is unfortunate 
that .so many farmers are not look- 
ing any further ahead than the pres- 
ent year regarding the profit in this 
business. 
A glance over the comparative 
prices of corn and hogs for the past 
that once every 
comes a time when 
in teeding corn to 
hogs. While the coming may 
be one where there is little profit in 
feeding hogs for the market, the saf- 
‘st policy for the farmer will, in all 
probability, be to keep on the 
farm all good brood sows. They will 
be needed when prices adjust them- 
selves again, and the man who has 
stuck to the game will be the winner 
in the end. 


decades shows 
years there 


there is no pay 


rew 
iew 


season 


In conclusion it might be added that 


with the market conditions as they 
are at present farmers who have 
good feeders, pasture, and good “hog 
sense” are making some little clear 
money on hogs even now. 
J. L. MILLER. 
Campbellsville, Ky. 


Farm Bureau Protects Farmers 
From Fake Stocks 


HE Minnesota Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has started its campaign to 
eliminate from Minnesota all “fake” 
stock-selling enterprises among farm- 


ers. Through its Bureau of Investi- 
gation it intends to dig into the 
history of every concern of which 
stock is offered for sale to the 


farmers and it will be possible, in co- 
Operation with the county bureaus, 








A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
Box 819, York, Pa, 














Works in any soil. Makes “V"’. 
or cleans ditches down 4 +2 Se. All stesi, 
Reversivio. Acjustable Write for Pree Book, 
GWENSSORG DITCHER & GRADER C8. tea, 
Bex 831, Oweosbere, Ky. 


10 Days Free Trial 


for a farmer to secure information rel- 
ative to any concern in which he in- 
tends to invest his money. This action 
of the Federation follows the lead 
taken by the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation last year in conducting 
such investigations. 


If asked why I considered The Progressive 
Farmer indispensible to me as a _ farmer, 
trucker, gardener or business man I should 
state that it was due to my absolute confi- 
dence in it, not only as an authoritative 
source of information and instruction, but 
also as a reliable advertising medium. Ah), A 
McPherson, Ir., esson; Miss. 








Egg Basket.” 























The tools that 
make you 
like rf work 


The kind that 





Disston Tools! 


are made specifically for their 
jobs—that enable you to do the 
thousand-and-one jobs on the 
farm in the least time. 


Poor tools are great time 


wasters. They are too costly in 
labor for the wise farmer to use. 


Get Disston Tools? 
Send for our free booklet “Disston 


Saws and Tools on the Farm.” 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


General Offices o\SSTo, 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. . , 


DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 





A Wonderful 
Test Orchard 


Think of one hundred vyari- 
eties of peaches in a single 
test orchard! Here, new varieties are 
thoroughly tried out before being offered to our customers, 
Thousands visit this orchard yearly, Even U. S. Govern- 
ment investigators rely upon it for valuable data, 

Our variety test orchard fe but one of many costly pre- 
cautions which assure for Harrisons’ Fruit Trees the highest 
known quality. Write for Free 1921 Planting Guide. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees inthe World” 


Box 8 Berlin Maryland 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


iin) PRICES "WAY DOWN 
Ma) We've knocked the bottom out 
fof high cost of fence building. 
ight and save 

Here's a man that 


Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D. Dil herd. Milton, Okia., 
writes: “I found all the Fence as 
| ert or better thant saved 
28.65 on my $75.00 


G set It Fr< 
} ctor 
mrect 


A ler."* 
You will never know how much you can save thru our 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 


KITSELMAN 








| LEARN THE AUTO BUSINESS! | 


We teach you in 8 to 12 weeks. 
Write for advance Catalog to 


Sherman Auto & Tractor School, 
7 Dept. A, Sherman, Texas. oa 














PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


All styles. 150 pouetretions., Also copy of “The Full 
These surely please you—send 25c. 
ANLAND PeULTRY JOURNAL, 











EASY WAY..CURE 
ita 






WRIGHTS 
HAM_ PICKLE 


is a scientific prepara- 
tion for curing meat. 
i all ee neces- 

gredients except 
sale, Cures meat better, 
with less work and gives 
deliciousflavor. Wright’s 
Ham Pickle is sold by 
your druggist—~ 

guaranteed, 




























with cloth or_ brush. 
Gives wonderfully delicious flavor 
—does away with old smoke bouse 
—saves 20 Ibs. of meat out of 100 Ibs, 
A large$1.25 bottle will of 
meat — guaranteed. 
ae = Food Products 
Guaranteed 

& YOUR DEALER for the 

t’s Smokeor Ham ———e 

wg eet! your money - 














Dent. 46, Indianapolis, tnd, 





LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 
The Progressive Farmer. Company 
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Patented in U. S. Dec. 1, 1914 
Patented in Canada Agr. 6, 1915 





From Your Horses! 


OOK to the comfort and welfare of 
your horses and mules if for no 
other reason than that they may 

work harder--pull more willingly and steadily. 
Have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad for every 
work horse and mule you own. Its use will serve 
to safeguard their shoulders against galls, chafes, 
or bruises. 


Stuffed Collar Pads--Why They are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with a specially 
prepared Composite Stuffing, are soft, absor- 
bent, cushion-like--features not found in unstuffed 
pads. And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee the 
greatest degree of protection and make possible 
the use of badly worn horse collars that would 
otherwise be thrown away. 

Low in Price—Long Lasting 

Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody every 
desirable feature in pad construction. Their constant 


useisreal economy. They cost so little and do so much 
that no one should work a herse or mule without them. 


For sale by Dealers. Wealso make a complete 
of Riding Saddle Pads and Padded Back Bands. 
The American Pad & Textile Company 
Greenfield, Ohio 
Canadian Branch 


Chatham, Ont. 


Patented 
Hook 
Attach- 


x ment 
. 

Look for the wire staple 
with felt washer. it firm- 
ly grips hook to pad even 
though cover is weakened 
by sweat and long usage. 
This lengthens life of pad. 
It is the greatest improve- 
ment since weinvented the 
hook. if this fastencr fe not 
found on any pad you ~~. it 
lacks a most important fea..re. 


on all our hook pads 


andonly onpade made by us. Thirty Nine Years 


in Making Pads 











: 
NOW READY TO SHIP 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Palatable succulent vegetable feed for 
dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep and hogs 


We can take care of orders from any 
part of the country 


The Larrowe Milling Company 


Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘More Light Than 20 Old Style Oi! Lamps 


Use this wonderful most modern of all lamps in your 





























Faose pence sl teqaatslpurtrntelifee, Nepnc nating gaatte Op 

natural, more eye-resting than Sectricity, gas or k 
rates (Ol ick-Lite|iss2 

olema WICK LITC| ssc 
and SR RAN SEN ARTES ASS ARERR EMTS order = 


“The Sunshine of the Night” 


Easiest lamp to keep clean. Less trouble, 
than any other. No greasy wickstotrim. No dirty chimne 
towash. Nosmoke, no «cot, no li, no dri; oil, 
Quick-Lite is ware ready and re 

or explode 


Bee 


letter to 49. 















condyle Cont to bse 0 f =e a night 
fo onlya over @ cent a night. 
Once you use the Sek Lise sont wonder how you got along without it. 





COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
a ty Paul Toledo Dallas 



















Feather Bed Outfit 


Worth $31.50 
Now Only 


weeks can earn f: 
$150 to $400amonthin the 
and Tractor busi 


; 
Te 
ata 








PEACH & APPLE 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 
TO PLANTERS 
Smal) or Loree Lote by Rzpress, ht or Parcel 
Pear, Plom, Cherry. p A> Grapes, Note. Shade 
Ornamental zoe ‘Vines and 8b: Catal 
ame} ee rebe. oe t 
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Breeds of Livestock—Sheep 


XLIV.—Oxford Downs: Description and 
Characteristics 


HE Oxford Down is a com- 
paratively recent breed. The 
crossing which began the build- 
ing of the breed was probably started 
about 1833 in the county «, Oxford, 
England, and was continued until 
about 185+, since which time it is gen- 
erally conceded that the breed has 
been kept pure. 

The name Oxford Down was ap- 
plied as early as 1857 and as a pure 
breed Oxford Downs were first ree- 
ognized in the English shows in 1862. 


In the making of the breed, Cots- 
wold rams were largely used on 
Hampshire ewes, but the reverse 
crossing of the sexes was occasion- 
ally practiced. °To a small extent, 
Southdown ewes were also used, but 


the mutton type, being the largest and 
heqviest of all the Down breeds, and 
possessing a square, massive form. 

S1izeE—The weight of Oxfords in 
good condition should be 225 to 275 
pounds for rams and 175 to 225 
pounds for ewes, although much 
heavier weights are reached. Rams 
weighing 400 pounds have been re- 
ported, 

ADAPTABILITY. — Owing to their 
large size, Oxfords are better adapted 
to rich lands, good pastures and lib- 
eral feeding. This is probably the 
reason why they have never become 
numcrous or especially popular in the 
South. 

Feepinc Qua ities.—The Oxfords 
feed well, making good gains and 

















OXFORD RAM 


not nearly in as large numbers as* 
Hampshire ewes. 

Oxford Downs began coming to 
this country between 1846 and 1853, 
and since 1880 have been imported in 
considerable numbers. They are now 
widely distributed in this country and 
over Europe, South Africa, Australia, 
Canada, and South America, although 
their numbers are small in the South- 
ern States. 

The American Oxford Down Sheep 
Record Association, which maintains 
a registry for the recording of pedi- 
grees, was organized in .1884, The 
secretary is W. A. Shafer, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

CHARACTERISTICS. — Superficially, 
Oxford Downs resemble Shropshires 
quite closely. They are hornless, 
have dark brown face. and legs and 
are wooled over the forehead. The 
ears are long, thin and free of wool. 
The brown color, however, is some- 
what lighter than in the Shropshire 
and the wool over the face is not so 
heavy, although the forelock is longer 
and looser. The Oxford also has a 
larger frame or more scale, and has a 
longer, coarser, more open and 
heavier fleece. 

The Oxford Down is distinctly of 


putting these gains on for a longer 
time and reaching heavier weights 
than other mutton breeds. Their 
carly maturing qualities are average, 
but lambs make heavy weights. 

The quality of the meat is good. It 
is large in quantity, of medium grain, 
and the intermixing of lean and fat 
is good, 

The breeding qualities of Oxfords 
are fairly good. The ewes are good 
mothers and milkers and there is a 
large per cent of twins. 

Woo..—The wool of Oxford Downs 
is the coarsest and heaviest in weight 
of flcece of all the Down breeds. 
Plumb says well-kept flocks should 
“shear a fleece averaging close to 12 
pounds unwashed wool,” but possibly 
10 to 12 pounds would be nearer right. 

Compared with Southdowns, Ox- 
fords are much larger and heavier, 
better adapted to intensive farming 
conditions and liberal feeding and 
better for crossing, when size, weight, 
and larger fleece are desired. But 
Southdowns mature more quickly, 
have a wider range of adaptability 
and for crossing when conditions are 
less favorable, as im the South, and 
when refinement and quality are de- 
swed,. 


























EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 
we print. 
“Experiences in Getting Boys and Girls Interested in Farm Work and Farm Life.”— 
Mail Setters by November 24. 


“Experiences With Spraying.”—Mail letters by December 1. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“What the Telephone and Better Roads Have Done for Home, Church, and School in 
Our County.” 
PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail photographs any time. 
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Just think, you save 
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Embroidered 
Skirt Waist 
for $5.95 


THE SKIRT is made of a 
4 wool mixed storm serge} 
” which will give an un- 
limited amount of satis- 
factory wear. 






broad 
bets. Bs beneath which it is 
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For San Jose and 
Other Scales 


The fruit market is flat. Only 
the choicest is in demand. Get 
ready now to raise better fruit 
next year by cleaning up trees 
and ridding them of scale. 









is 100% efficient in cleaning up the scale 
and it.4s a most excellent winter fungi- 
cide.” It spreads well; is adhesive and 
does not wash off with winter rains; is in 
powder form; concentrated; easy to han- 
dle; dissolves quickly in old water. Note 
the saving in advanced freight rates—a 
100 pound keg of B T S is the equivalent 
in all spraying operations of a 600 pound 
barrel of lime sulphur solution. 


Spraying Bulletin FREE 


‘ Send name and address and get on mail- 
ing list to receive it regularly. Gives sea- 
sonable spraying help. Our experts will 
answer you personally about any spraying 
problem. You are invited to write the 
Company direct. Address 


General ChemicalG 


Insecticide Dept. 25 Broad St, New 


























—WELL Drilling Pays WELL— 


Own a machine of your own. Cash 
or easy terms. Many styles and sizes 
for all purposes. 

Write for Circular. 
WILLIAMS BROS., 452 W. State St., Ithaca,N.Y. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


HE Home Garden for 1921.—A boun- 
tiful supply of vegetables through- 
out the year insures beiter health and 
more economical living. It is the solu- 
tion of the housewife’s difficulties in 
providing a variety of palatable dishes 
at the minimum cost. Canned vege- 
tables from the grocer’s are good, but 
fresh vegetables from the garden are 
far superior and much less expensive. 
Therefore plan to have an all-the-year 
garden during 1921. 

A Well-thought-out Plan Is an Es- 
sential.—Put your plan on paper and 
use it as a guide for all garden work. 
Include in this plan varieties of crops 
to be grown, time of planting and 
planting distances. Group perennial 
vegetables together, such as asparagus, 
rhubarb, horse-radish and artichoke, 
as well as those crops that mature at 
the same time. In starting the garden, 
begin planting on one side of the gar- 
den, extending to the other side as the 
season advances. 

Convenient Location.—Comvenience 
is of first consideration in locating the 
garden site. It should be thought of 
as a part of the kitchen equipment 
and so located. The size will depend 
upon the number in the family and 
their preference for the various gar- 
den crops, although it should be of 
sufficient size to supply the table 
throughout the season and to furnish 
a surplus for canning purposes. 

Purchase Seed Early.—After having 
made the plans for the garden, place 
the order for the different varieties 
of seed desired. Order the catalogs 
now and secure your seed before the 
first of the year and start off right 
with the new year. 

Plant Several Pecan Trees About the 
Farm.—The pecan is one fruit that 
may serve in a dual capacity—that is, 
for ornamental purposes as well as 
for fruit production. November is one 
of the best months of the winter sea- 
son for the transplanting of this tree, 
although they may be set any time 
during the dormant season. The 
Stuart and Van Deman are two good 
varieties that are offered by the 
nurserymen, and it is advisable to set 
only grafted trees. Seedlings—that is, 
trees grown from seed and not budded 
s, but very 
few ever produce nuts in quantity or 
of quality. Trees three to five feet in 
height are excellent for planting, and 
60 feet apart each way is a good plant- 
ing distance. 

Figs for the South—W ith very little 
difficulty, this delightful fruit may be 
had on the farm. In the extreme 
altitudes, the trees winter-kill each 
season, but this should not be a source 
of discouragement, for by planting 
them in sheltered places and covering 
up during the winter months, satis- 
factory results are often possible. 
Brown Turkey and Celeste are excel- 
lent yarieties and will prove satisfac- 
tory under most conditions. 


C. J. HAYDEN. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 
Cross-eyes in Children 


ANY young children suffer from a 

a condition known as squint or 
“cross-eyes” which is too often neg- 
lected or ignored by parents. This 
condition of the eyes comes on grad- 
ually, usually occurring between the 
second and sixth year. Many people 
think that children will outgrow 
cross-eyes, but this is not true. In 
fact, the tendency is for the condi- 
tion to grow worse. 

Children with cross-eyes should 
have medical attention as early as 
possible, becaus¢ in the majority of 
cases properly fitted glasses will re- 
store the eyes to their normal condi- 
tion. In no case should a child with 
cross-eyes be sent to school except 
with the permission or advice of a 
competent physician. 




















RB. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 
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For Yeu Ford Car 


EMCO SHOCK ABSORBERS make your Ford 

Car take the rough spots with the same riding 
comfort of a heavy car. Every quick slap or sudden 
jolt is positively cushioned and converted by the 
Temco double coil springs into soft, easy, buoyant 
motion. 


Temcos were the first shock absorbers made for 
Ford cars. Their perfected construction is simple— 
the results most effective. Easy to keep clean, and, 
with all their exclusive features, Temcos add com- 
fort, safety and neat appearance to the car. 


Temcos fit a/] Ford models—old or new—Touring, 
Sedan, Roadster or Coupe. They come to you com- 
pletely assembled, ready to install. No holes to drill. 
Anyone can install a full set of four in an hour’s time. 


Only $20.00 buys a complete set of four shock 
absorbers—one for each wheel—from your Dealer or 
Garage Man. Ifthey cannot supply you, send muney 
order for this amount and your set of Temcos will 
be sent, postpaid. 


Try them for ten days. If for any reason you are 
not entirely satisfied, your money will be refunded 
immediately. After a trial ride, you will never have 
them taken off! 


THE TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY 
301 Sugar, Street Leipsic, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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A ‘‘Go-Getter”’ Offer 


A Trial Subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 
A Trial Subscription to THE TRI-WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 
The South’s near daily newspaper, 


BOTH PAPERS—From Now Until Feb. 1, 1921—ONLY 50c 


For a club of 10 of these trial subscriptions at 50c each we 
will renew your own PROGRESSIVE FARMER subscription 
for a full year—or we will send you your choice of a Sewing 
Awl or a pair of Keep Sharp Shears. 


Don’t Miss This Chance to Earn Your Own Renewal 
or a Prize 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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‘ Georgia, Alabama end Florida 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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O OUR hundreds of friends who are sending 

in new subscriptions in every mail, we wish to 
utter a hearty thank you. , 

Every reader who has not already done so 
should show his neighbors last week's paper with 
its announcement of 1921 features and get their 
subscriptions. Almost anybody will give you a 
quarter just to get to read our marketing articles 
for three months, and we renew your own sub- 
scription three months for two twenty-five-cent 
subscriptions; six months for a club of four; one 
year for a club of eight. 


Keep ’em coming. 











HE announcements of Progressive Farmer fea- 

tures and plans for 1921 as printed in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer are now being put in 
leaflet form, and we shall be glad to send a 
copy to any friend who wishes to get one, either 
for his own personal use or for helping in getting 
additional subscriptions for our paper. Just let us 
know if you want one. 


OW is the time to send our orders to nursery- 

men for fruit. trees, shade trees, evergreens, 
etc. We are in a bad humor on account of low 
priced cotton but we must not forget the home 
orchard, shade trees, evergreens and flowers. We 
must have money, but a beautiful home means 
more for every member of the family than money 
hoarded in banks. 


HE true friend of the American Cotton Asso- 

ciation is the man who urges each county and 
state branch to get busy with definite plans for 
coéperative marketing. That is the only way to 
preserve its life. Remember, too, that, as Bradford 
Knapp says, the vital center of any marketing unit 
is the warehouse. Go right ahead now with ware- 
house building, therefore, and you will then lose 
no time when codperative marketing plans are 
finally worked out. 


you can’t fail to see J. P. Alley’s cartoon on 

page 6 of this issue. It is typical of our present 
system of distributing farm products. We have 
allowed the speculators to build up a wall between 
us and the consumer, so that farm products must 
pass through his hands. What we need is a direct 
route from the farmer to the man who needs our 
goods, and this is what the codperative associa- 
tions of the country through their own sales 
forces are beginning to bring about. 


THERE are at present nearly 2,000 mutual fire in- 

surance companies with total outstanding risks 
aggregating six billions of dollars, states Secretary 
of Agriculture, E. T. Meredith. This enormous 
volume of risks is carried at an average cost for 
the country as a whole of only 25 cents per hun- 
dred dollars per year and, in individual cases, com- 
panies of this kind have furnished high-class pro- 
tection to their members for half a century or 
more at a cost of less than ten cents per hundred 
per year. Where these organizations have con- 
fined their operations to the writing of fire insur- 
ance upon segregated rural risks of limited values, 
they have, with surprisingly few exceptions, 
proved to be highly successful. 


WO meetings of the utmost interest to farmers 

all over the United States are to be held within 
the next three weeks. The first is the Interna- 
tional Livestock Show, to be held in Chicago, No- 
vember 27 to December 4. It is a common saying 
among farmers and stockmen that every intelli- 
gent farmer ought to attend at least one Inter- 
national Livestock Show. The other meeting is 
the annual session of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in Indianapolis, Ind., December 6, 7, 
8 The farm bureau movement has swept like a 
veritable wildfire over our Western states, and is 
now making rapid headway in the South. The 


AmericangFarm Bureau Federation more dis- 


tinctively than almost any other farm association 
has proved itself an organization for business, es- 
pecially businesslike marketing. Just now when 
the subject of marketing is of such supreme im- 
portance, the proceedings of the Indianapolis 
meeting will be read with much interest. 


MOVEMENT of Southern bankers to organize 

a finance corporation under the Edge Export 
Finance Act passed by Congress in December as 
an amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, holds 
promise for Southern cotton growers and for 
other Southern industries. As explained by Oscar 
Wells, president of the First National Bank of 
3irmingham, the capital stock of the new corpor- 
ation will be not less than $6,000,000 to be sub- 
scribed by banks in the South. Each bank will be 
asked to subscribe for stock to the value of 3 
per cent of its capital and surplus. Headquarters 
of the Export Finance Corporation will be at New 
Orleans, and it is expected to be in operation by 
January 1. Under the Edge Law the capital stock 
of $6,000,000 will give the Finance Corporation a 
working capital of $60,000,000 to make extension of 
credits to foreign countries, to enable them to 
increase their purchases of Southern products. 
Since the cotton situation is the most acute at this 
time it will receive first consideration. Rice, sugar, 
and lumber industries will also be aided in devel- 
oping business in foreign countries. 


Results of Campaigns for Reduction of 
Cotton Acreage 


HERE will be a reduction of cotton acreage 
in 1921 from that of 1920. There is a general 
or widespread belief that this should be done 
and farmers, supply merchants, cotton factors and 
bankers have generally agreed that all pressure 
possible must be brought to bear to accomplish 
a radical reduction of our cotton acreage in 1921. 


-It is perfectly safe to state that there will be a 


reduction of the acreage in 1921. First, because 
there are good reasons for a reduction and second 
because there always have been reductions follow- 
ing unsatisfactory prices and a concerted action 
to force a reduction. In fact, a study of the acre- 
age and prices for the past forty years shows that 
increased acreage has always in from one to two 
years been followed by a reduction in price; or 
what is now more directly to the point, that a re- 
duction in price has always been followed by a re- 
duction in acreage. But when price conditions 
have been most unsatisfactory and caused an or- 
ganized effort to reduce the acreage, the reduc- 
tions have been greatest. The greatest reduction 
any year, from the acreage of the year before, 
has been 16.5 per cent in 1892, following a decrease 
of 16.3 per cent in price the fall before, or to 7.2 
cents a pound on December 1, 1891. In 1895 the 
next largest reduction in acreage occurred, being 
a reduction of: 14.7 per cent from 1894 and follow- 
ing a decrease in price of 34.3 per cent in 1894 from 
the price of 1893. The same reduction, 14.7 per 
cent, was made in 1915 following a reduction of 
44.3 per cent in price in 1914. Only in one other 
case has the reduction of the acreage from that of 
the vear before been more than 10 per cent during 
the last forty years. In 1905 the acreage was re- 
duced 13.1 per cent from that of 1904 following a 
reduction in price of 14.3 per cent in 1904 from 
that of 1903. 

It is, therefore, quite evident that the reduction 
of 50 per cent in price in 1920 from that of 1919 is 
certain to be followed by a reduction of the acre- 
age in 1921 from that of 1920. 

It is also probably true that the farmers of the 
South realize more fully than before the 
other reasons why our cotton acreage should be 
reduced. The need of soil improvement and the 
growing of legumes for that purpose, and the wis- 
dom of producing the feed and food crops re- 
quired on the farm are now pretty generally re- 
cognized and will receive more attention in 1921 


ever 


than ever before. 

But if we consider the disastrous prices of 1914 
and the efforts made to reduce the acreage in 
1915, and then remember that the reduction in 
1915 was only 14.7 per cent from the extremely 
large acreage of 1914, we ought to know better 
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than to expect a reduction of 33% or 50 per cent, 
as many are advocating, in 1921. Our acreage in 
1920 was considerably smaller than we planted 
away back in 1911, and smaller also than in 1913, 
1914, and 1918. 

In dealing with this cotton acreage reduction 
problem let us be honest with ourselves. The cot- 
ton acreage must and will be reduced in 1921. It 
makes no difference if we did plant less in 1920 
than ten years ago in 1911, that we have had six 
successive short crops in yields per acre and that 
the: supply of cotton in the world would under 
normal conditions be used at a fair price. The 
facts are that the markets-of the world are not 
open to our cotton, because partisan politics and 
inefficient business policies have kept us at war 
with Germany and failed to provide the finances 
for doing business with Europe. Moreover, there 
is a concerted or organized effort on the part of 
spinners to maintain prices and continue profits. 
To do this they are curtailing manufacture and re- 
fraining from buying cotten. And above all, we 
have not the warehouse, financial and marketing 
facilities for meeting these adverse conditions. 
We must therefore reduce the cotton acreage in 
1921 to meet these unfavorable conditions to the 
But a radical reduction of 
nor desirable. 


marketing of the crop. 


our acreage is neither necessary 
There is no need for a revolution in our agricul- 
ture and no need for the farmers of the South be- 
coming stricken and going off into new 


lines of agriculture and new crops. 


panic 


What we need is a sane, well-balanced cropping 
system, which will provide for the growing of suf- 
ficient legumes to maintain and build up our soil 
fertility and for the growing of the feed and food 
supplies of the South as far as it is practicable to 
do so. Such a cropping system will prevent an 
overproduction of cotton, which, when grown on 
such a basis, will still be the best money crop for 


the South. 


Business Temporarily Stalled But Can’t 
Stay So 

HE writer was talking recently with one of 

the South’s students of economic 


problems. 


foremost 


Our manufacturers, we remarked to him, report 
that they have cut prices and cut prices but say 
that not yet cut prices 
enough to make people buy. The real trouble, we 
added, is that the cuts made by manufacturers 
have not reached the consuming and buying pub- 
lic. .The retail merchant has a lot of goods on 
hand bought at old prices, and he is not willing to 
of present wholesale 


seemingly they have 


make sales on the basis 
values. 

“Yes,” answered our economist friend, “and do 
you see where all that leads to? Take cotton, for 
The manufacturer has cut prices of his 
goods, but the merchant hasn’t. Conse- 
quently, people have held off buying. But with 
winter coming on, and their old clothes wearing 
out, the folks will soon be compelled to buy. Then 
they will likely have to buy in more than ordinary 
quantities. This will enable the manufacturers to 


boost prices again, and then the retailer will have 
an excuse for holding his prices up—and the only 
man who will lose out will be the farmer, the man 
who has tried to sell his raw material on a dead 


example. 
retail 


market.” 

There is a good deal of danger that things may 
work out just about this way. Business is tempo- 
rarily stalled, but it can’t stay stalled. The vast 
majority of the people of America are still em- 
ployed, and employed at rather high wages and 
salaries. Conseqjuently, they are going to buy 
plenty of food «and plenty of clothing, especially 
cotton clothing. In fact, the tendency to econo- 
mize may help the demand for cotton goods by 
lessening calls for silk shirts and silk hosiery. 

It is true that the market right now is stalled, 
deadlocked. But it can’t stay stalled. And the 
world must pay enough for cotton to insure get- 
ting an adequate acreage planted next spring. 
Doesn’t that mean that it must offer around 30 
cents a pound before next April? It looks that 
way to. us. ' 
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S| THE WORLD’S NEWS 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding Tendencies in 
— Current Affairs 


Ri By CLARENCE POE 








Warren. G. Harding, President-elect 


ARREN Gamaliel Harding, United States 

W Senator from the State of Ohio, is no 

longer the candidate of one party for the 
office of President of the United States. 

He is now the President-elect of all the people, 
so designated by an overwhelming vote of the men 
and women of the country. Consequently, it is 
time for everybody to try to hdld up his hands 
and help him give the country the best adminis- 
tration possible. 


It is also a good time for all of us to try to get 
a little better acquainted with the new President- 
elect. 


Harding and Wilson Compared 
W: MIGHT begin this acquaintanceship by 


comparing or contrasting the President- 
elect and our present President. 


Lord Bryce in an autographed statement which 
hangs in the writer’s office names four great qual- 
ities of leadership, and says every great man will 
be found to have two or more of these qualities. 

The first is initiative. 

The second is tenacity of purpose,—sticking to 
a policy which one believes right regardless of 
menace or persuasion. 

The third is judgment. 

The fourth is sympathy—or what we might call 
warmheartedness and generosity toward men of 
opposing views. 

Initiative and tenacity President Wilson has in 
supreme degree, and judgment in marked degree, 
but he is most sadly lacking in sympathy. Sena- 
tor Harding, on the other hand, has proved him- 
self truly great at this one point where President 
Wilson has shown himself truly weak—that is to 
say, in the matter of sympathy, a genius for 
friendship, for harmonizing differences and get- 
ting along with people. 

Senator Harding lacks Wilson’s spirit of initia- 
tive and tenacity of purpose. It is impossible to 
think of him as formulating a great plan to pre- 
serve the peace of the world through a League of 
Nations and holding on to it in spite of all oppo- 
sition. Senator Harding is what Roosevelt called 
“a practical man”, and he has small liking for the 
idealism which clings to 

“The high that proved too high, 
The heroic for earth too hard.” 

On the other hand, if the leadership of the coun- 
try should work out a plan for an association of 
nations, Mr. Harding would probably prove more 
effective than Wilson in “putting it across” be- 
cause of his capacity for subordinating initiative 
and tenacity to judgment and sympathy. 


An International Association to Pre- 


serve Peace 
E ARE soon to have a test of Mr. 
Harding’s ability to stand up against 
opposition and hold fast to a principle. 


While the Republican national platform disap- 
proved the League of Nations in the form worked 
out by President Wilson, this platform also sol- 
emnly promised the American people an “inter- 
national association” to preserve the peace of the 
world. It is well to recall the exact language of 
the Republican platform on this point: 


“The Republican Party stands for agree- 
ment among the nations to preserve the peace 
of the world. We believe that such an inter- 
national association must be based upon in- 
ternational justice, and must provide methods 
which shall maintain the rule of public right 
by the development of law and the decision of 
impartial courts, and which shall secure in- 
stant and general- international conference 
whenever peace shall be threatened by politi- 
cal action, so that the nations pledged to do 
and insist upon what is just and fair may ex- 
ercise their influence and power for the pre- 
vention of war. . . . . And we pledge the 
coming Republican administration to such 
agreements with the other nations of the 
world as shall meet the full duty of America 
to civilization and humanity, in accordance 
with American ideals, and without surrender- 


ing the right of the American people to exer- 

cise its judgment and its power in favor of 

justice and peace.” 

With a view to carrying out this pledge Mr. 
Harding is now asking some of the foremost men 
in America to confer with him as soon as he gets’ 
back from his Panama trip. Nevertheless, if Sen- 
ators Johnson and Borah can have their way, this 
pledge in the Republican platform will be repudia- 
tcd in practice if not in form. If they have their 
way, any substitute for the present League of 
Nations will be only another anemic Hague 
tribunal, such as Germany rode roughshod over in 
1914, 


We can understand the man who says, “I want 
a League of Nations to carry out the decisions, 
not of a political combination of statesmen, but 
of a world’s High Court of Justice.” We can yn- 
derstand the man who criticizes incidental fea- 
tures of the present League of Nations. But the 
man who wants to let the world go on as it was 
before 1914, without any concert of peoples to 
prevent us from again becoming engulfed in a 
maelstrom of death and destruction—such a man 
we cannot understand. With one high hope we 
sent our young men across the seas and nerved 
the hands of those who worked at home, and 
that hope was often expressed in the words: “We 
are not just fighting Germany; we are fighting for 
a new world-order. We are fighting a war to end 
war.” 


Whether it is Mr. Wilson’s “League of Nations” 
or Mr. Harding’s “international association”, 
does not much concern the American people. But 
our people do demand that the blood and sacri- 
fices of 1917-18 shall not have been for nothing, 
but that we shall indeed have fought “a war to 
end war.” 


A Glimpse of Mr. Harding’s Career 
W vents G. HARDING, born in Ohio, No- 


vember 2, 1865, was accordingly 55 years old 
the day he was elected President. 


The accepted biographies report that “as War- 
ren grew up, he learned to fell trees, chop wood, 
split rails, plant and hoe corn, and do all things 
incident to farm life when crops were raised be- 
tween roots and stumps, and the labors of the 
farm were performed by hand.” Later on he 
made extra money by driving a team, painting 
barns, and teaching a country school. He also 
joined the village band, learned to speak through 
practice in the neighborhood debating society, 
mastered the printer’s trade, and studied law, fin- 
ally settling down to the job of publishing the 
Marion Star. Then he married Mrs. Florence De 
Wolfe, divorced daughter of wealthy Amos Kling, 
in spite of Kling’s opposition. For some years af- 
terward Kling “used his money to fight Harding 
professionally, politically, socially,” but finally 
they became reconciled. Meanwhile, Mrs. Hard- 
ing, having no children, proved herself a true 
helpmeet in business. For five or six years while 
Harding was getting on his feet she looked after 
the circulation department and business office of 
the Star. , 


Then Harding entered politics, serving twice as 
state senator and once as lieutenant-governor. 
Since 1915 he has been in the United States’ Sen- 
ate. There he has not been a leader but has made 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“FROST TONIGHT” 


STRIKING .poem, and one appropriate to the 
season is Edith M, Thomas’ “Frost Tonight’: 


Apple-green west and an orange bar, 
And the crystal eye of a lone, one star . 
And “Child, take the shears and cut what 
Frost to-night—so clear and dead-still.”’ 


you will. 


Then, I sally forth, half sad, half proud, 

And I come to the velvet, imperial crowd, 

The wine-red, the gold, the crimson, the pied,— 
The dahlias that reign by the garden-side. 


The dahlias I might not touch till to-night! 

A gleam of the shears in the fading light, 

And I gathered them all,—the splendid throng, 
And in one great sheaf I bore them along. 


In my garden of Life with its all-late flowers 
I heed a Voice in the shrinking hours: 
“Frost to-night—so clear and dead-still. 

Half sad, half proud, my arms I fill. 


—Edith M. Thomas, 


(15) 8&3 


many friends, and it was these Senatorial friends 
who secured his nomination at Chicago. 

On page 10 we are giving an interesting state- 
ment summarizing the new President-elect’s views 
as to the agricultural needs of America. 


The Tidal Wave for Harding 


HE extent of the Harding landslide this year 

is indicated by the fact that the Democratic 
candidate received the smallest electoral vote 
since 1872 and that Mr. Harding’s 404 votes in 
1920 have been surpassed only by Wilson’s 435 in 


1912, The presidential elections of the last 36 
years have resulted as follows: 

1884—Cleveland, 219 Blaine, 182 

1888—Cleveland, 168 Harrison, 233 
1892—Cleveland, 277 Harrison, 145; Weaver, 22 


McKinley, 271 
McKinley, 271 
Roosevelt, 336 

Taft, 321 

Taft, 8; Roosevelt, 88 
Hughes, 254 

Harding, 404 


189%—Bryan, 176 
1900—Bryan, 155 
1904—Parker, 140 
1908—Bryan, 162 
1912—Wilgon, 435 
1916—Wilson, 
1920—Cox, 127 


Cox this year carried only eleven states, all 
these being in the South, and lost Maryland, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa, usually regarded as “Southern.” Neverthe- 
less, the simple facts are that the Harding vote 
is not so much a Republican vote as an inde- 
pendent vote. 

While the majority of American voters are tra- 
ditionally Republican, they no longer follow any 
party blindly. One election they split the Republi- 
can Party in two because they love Roosevelt. 
Next time they re-elect Wilson because they like 
his domestic policies. Then next time they turn to 
Harding because his international policies ,please 
them. Next time there is no telling what they 
will do. 


ae 
adé 


Why Cox Failed 


T IS not worth while to go into any exhaustive 
[ of the causes of Cox’s defeat. From the 
was nominated there was no chance 
for him. In fact, there was no chance for any 
Democrat this year. Nevertheless, a few facts 
explain the stunning size of Harding’s majority. 

The first fact is that in nominating Cox and in 
making its 1920 platform the Democratic Conven- 
tion went too far in its efforts to conciliate Tam- 
many Hall, the “wet” elements, and the reac- 
tionary elements in American politics. 

It is to be hoped that the party has learned a 
lesson and will quit trying to coddle these ele- 
ments in the future. Tammany Hall did nothing 
for it in this election. The report that Cox was 
wet lost him the support of possibly millions of 
voters, especially among women, and while he 
later almost declared for prohibition, the result 
was that he lost the active support of the wets 
and it was too late to win back Bryan and the 
independent drys. Moreover, the Democratic 
Party cannot win in this country without the en- 
thusiastic support of the liberal and progressive 
elements in American politics. The San Francisco 
platform was not progressive enough to appeal to 
this group, and Mr. Cox did not help matters 
much. He proposed to raise revenues largely by 
a tax on gross sales, which would put the burden 
of taxation on the masses instead of on wealth. 
And while he finally made some strong addresses 
on the League of Nations, he had no such grasp 
of the question as Wilson and did not make a con- 
vincing presentation to the people. Moreover, 
while Will H. Hays, the Republican Chairman, is 
almost a wizard as an organizer of party forces, 
George White, the Democratic Chairman, was an 
utter failure as organizer and manager. 
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Favorite Bible Verses 


N FAMINE he shall redeem thee from death; 
[= in war from the power of the sword.—Job 
5 :20. 
For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.— 
II Timothy 1:7. 


A Thought for the Week 


FTER a certain not very high level of mate- 
Av well-being has been reached, then the 

things that really count in life are the things 
of the spirit. Factories and railways are good up 
to a certain point; but courage and endurance, 
love of wife and child, love of home and country, 
love of lover for sweetheart, love of beauty in 
man’s work and in nature, love and emulation of 
daring and of lofty endeavor, the homely work- 
aday virtues and the heroic virtues—these are bet- 
ter still. If they are lacking, no piled-up riches, 
no roaring, clanging industrialism, no feverish and 
many-sided activities shall avail either the individ- 
ual or the nation—Theodore Roosevelt. 









































































































Our Farm Women 
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UNITED FARM WOMEN PRO- 
GRAM 


DECEMBER 6—HOME FURNISHINGS 


Record: Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Speaker: State specialist or home dem- 
onstration agent. 

After the speaker has finished, let ev- 
ery woman tell at least one thing that 
she has found beneficial to her in time- 
saving, labor-saving, money-saving, 
which might be of help to the other 
members. 

Record: Humoresque. 

Refreshments: Nut and 
wiches and hot chocolate. 


raisin sand- 











Seasonable Suggestions 


M5 like steamed puddings for des- 
$@rt. They are easy to make 
when cooked in the fireless cooker. 

Get in the habit of using a measur- 
ing cup and level measurements. It 
does away with failures. 

Vegetables and fruits are whole- 
some. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on avoiding an excess of meat 
and substituting vegetables and fruit. 
Boil enough of one vegetable today 
to serve it escalloped, creamed, in 
fritters or in soup tomorrow. 

When you have company for din- 
ner, remeniber that tiny nut baskets 
of crepe paper make any dinner ta- 
ble look pretty. Fill them with salted 
peanuts or salted almonds. 

A walk in this brisk morning air 
does wonders for the complexion, 
bracing of spirits, health and men- 
tality. Try it a morning or two if 
you live where this is possible and 
pretty soon you will have cultivated 
a very good habit that may help 
rather than retard the work. 


Isn’t it about time to be getting to- 
gether some kind of a Christmas en- 
tertainment? Don’t disappoint the 
children, for Christmas is their big 
day of all the year. Bring it up to 
their expectations. 

Egg beaters that. will work, 
wooden stirring spoons that never 
get’ hot, sharp paring knives, and 
carving knives in good condition, are 
all essential working tools. Look over 
your kitchen utensils and see where- 
in you are lacking. Your time will 
be well spent. 


A pretty velvet dress I saw was 
made with a tight bodice, coming to 
a point in the front and back, and at 
the hip line on the sides. There was 
a short, full, gathered skirt, and no 
trimming other than a handsome 
lace collar and cuffs. It was sim- 
plicity itself, but very stunning. 


Thanksgiving Dinners for All 
HANKSGIVING is _- swiitly 
proaching. All who are able to 
have a good Thanksgiving dinner wiil 
see that no one that is too poor to 
have one goes without. There are a 
few who may not be able to have a 
Thanksgiving dinner. It may be sick- 
ness, losses, or just plain bad manage- 
ment, shiftlessness or even laziness. 
If you know of a case of one of the 
latter classes, don’t let the children go 
dinnerless because of it. 


You do not have to send a turkey 
and fine cakes. A hen, a few potatoes, 
materials for pumpkin pies, a basket 
of fruit, and such other things as will 
suggest themselves are enough. If the 
head of the house is well and can cook 
the dinner, send all materials to her 
raw. If unable to cook, or old and 
feeble, send the dinner ready to serve. 
Five or six people may combine forces, 
materials and work, so it will not be 
too much on any one. Your own din- 
ner will taste better because of the 
good deed. MRS. R. L. BROWN. 

_ Southside, Tenn. 
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Foreigner Says to Be Thankful 


HE following letter came 
little Russian fur-sewer. It 
do us good to read it: 

“My brother and I cannot do your 
work as soon we promised, be- 
cause we are in grief. We came to 
America seven years ago and work 
hard and save to get money to send 
to bring my father, mother and sister 
to this beautiful land. We send it; it 
gone two months. We expect word 
when to meet them each day. Glad 
message come, and when we read it, 
it say, ‘Your father, mother, sister 
killed by Bolshevike. We sick, we 
grieve. 

“Lady, the people who always live 
in England or America not appreciate 
it. They not kyow. They not thank- 
ful. Each night each American should 
drop on the knees and say, ‘Dear 
Father in the skies, we thank You 
because no soldiers come to the house 
we have bought and say, ‘Get out. 
Come back here not again or we kill 
you.’ If a man work for money it is 
his; if a man raise crops no one come 
and dig all for soldiers and leave chil- 
dren nothing. If lady makes dress 
no one take it from her.’ All these he 
should say. 

“He should say, too, ‘As long as I 
am good, no one shoot me. If I want 
to work for this man, I go; no one 
stop me. Books, schools, papers, ho 
one put you in jail if you read them. 
America is good. Make all people 
thankful.’” 


Our Cup Runneth Over 


SIT betore the warm fire, and, as I 
pause, I realize my blessings. The 
storm rages outside, but, as far as 
I know, not one person in many miles 
suffers because ef it; wood and shelter 
we have. 

Our children were born strong and 
well, and I was given sufficient leisure 
to spend in keeping them so. They 
promise to be intelligent, useful citi- 
zens, 

My husband is kind and industrious. 
He lives up to the Christianity he be- 
lieves in. He has helped me to train 
the children to be and do the same. 

Mur schools, churches, roads, homes 
and community spirit are good.. We 
may not have wealth, but we have suf- 
ficient for our needs and for many of 
those luxuries which keep us content— 
books,. music, pictures, flowers and 


from a 
may 


as 


satisfying furniture. 


God has given -us clear minds, the 
desire to do our share of the worid’s 
work and the ability to appreciate. 
God has given us eyes to see his glo- 
rious sunsets, ears to hear songs of 
birds and of people, noses to catch the 
fragrance of flowers. He has given 
us joy and patience and love. 

Father-of-Us-All, we thank You 
through the year, but ior this day oi 


Thanksgiving which approaches our 
hearts overflow. Verily, our cup run- 
neth over. at 


Mincemeat Recipe 

fan 2%, pounds of round beei, 2 

quarts chopped apples, 42 pint 
chopped suet, 1%4 pints raisins, 1 pint 
currants, '4 pound citron, 1 quart su- 
gar, %4 pint molasses, 3 pints cider, 2 
tablespoons salt, 4 tablespoons cin- 
namon, 1 tablespoon allspice, 1 table- 
spoon mace, 1 teaspoon cloves, 4 nut- 
megs grated, 4 lemons. 

Put the beef in a small stewpan and 
cover with boiling water. Cook three 
hours, having the water only bubble 
at one side of the stewpan. Take irom 
the fire and let the meat cool in the 
water, with the cover off the pan. 
When cold, remove fat and gristle, 
and chop the meat rather fine. Put it 
in a large bowl with all the other in- 
gredients, except the cider, and mix 
thoroughly. Now add the cider, and 
let the mixture stand in a cold place 
overnight. In the morning, turn the 
mincemeat into a porcelain kettle and 
heat slowly to the boiling point, then 
simmer gently an hour. Put the mix- 
ture into stone jars and set away in a 
cold place, or it may be put into glass 
jars and sealed. When the pies are 
being made, a tumbler of jelly or mar- 
malade to three or four pies will be 
found a great improvement. If cider 
cannot be obtained, the juice from 
pickled peaches can be substituted. 


The Rat, the Ship, and the Farm 


HE huge steamer Leviathan was 


plagued with rats and could not 
be cleared of them by the usual hydro- 
ceyanic acid fumigation because the 
gas would injure certain things in the 
cargo. It was decided to put many 
‘ats on the ship. The rats ate the 
cats. Behold in miniature what is 
happening on the farms of the South- 
land: The cats live, thrive on the 
birds that should be saving the crops, 
but reduce the rat population not at 
all. 

It was decided to let the rats on 
the steamer starve to death; the rats 
ate the food meant for human beings. 
The food was removed to rat-proof 
containers. Were the rats deterred? 
Not in the least, they ate the leather 
cushions. So it is on the farm. The 
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3389—A Simple Dress.—Cut-in 7? sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. A 38-inch size will require 55% yards of 
40-inch material. The width of the skirt 
at the foot is about 17§ yards. 


3398—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 _ sizes: 
Small, medium, large, and extra large. A 
medium size will require 37§ yards of %6- 
inch material. 


Price of each Pattern 15 cents. 


” 
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PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





} Two Patterns 
days required to fill orders. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 








3399—Dress for Home or Business.—Cut/ 
in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. A 38-inch size requires 
6% yards of 36-inch material. The width 
of the skirt at lower edge is about 134 
yards. 

3400 — Ladies’ Work Apron.—Cut in 
4 sizes: Small, medium, large and extra 
large. A medium size will require 234 


yards of 27-inch material. 


if ordered _at one time, 25 cents. 
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rats will eat something and some- 
thing valuable, too. What means it 
to them whether they eat the table 
leavings that should go to the hogs, 
the grain that should mean work and 
money, the little chickens that are the 
source of foed and money or the walls 
of the very house itself? 


Surely man is smarter than the rat, 
cunning as it is. Surely. he can fid 
himself of the rat that carries dis- 
ease, and costs thousands-of dollars. 
The rat reduced to a minimum the 
profits of the huge ship Leviathan and, 
it is reducing unbelievably the profits 
of the great farming areas of the 
Southland, 


Questions and Answers 
“{A7HERE can I purchase unpolished 


rice?” Mr. Claude C. Bovay, 
Stuttgart, Arkansas, writes that he 
can ship it f. o. b. Stuttgart. 
* * * 


“How can I dye my old hat?” 
The way to dye a hat successfully is 
to paint it just as you paint artificial 
flowers. Get a tube of artists’ oil 
paint, the color you want, mix jt with 


gasoline, get an artists’ brush with 
fine bristles, preferably a broad 
brush, and paint the hat. The gaso- 


line thins the paint so that it spreads 
well, yet evaporates so quickly, that 
it does not soften the buckram. 

er “oer” 


“Can you suggest anything tor a 
neighborhood reading club?” I get 
many questions concerning clubs, 
and also a number of letters asking, 
advising, and telling of the many 
benefits derived from neighborhood 
reading clubs. Get some enthusiastic 
workers, organize, get the best mag- 
azines and newspapers giving cur- 
rent events, and have a regular meet- 
ing night. Break the monotony with 
fudge parties aiter the club hour and 
occasionally have an entertainment. 
Everyone is sure to go home feeling 
better. 

* * & 

“How are the net blouses that 
come down over the hips worn, also 
the wool blouses?” Net blouses are 
worn over plain dresses and supply 
the trimming for them, They are very 
pretty and serviceable, and are in 
white, ecru and dark colors. The 
wool blouses are also back again. A 
pretty one of brown wool jersey I 
saw was long, tight had a 
surplice front with ends that tied in 
the back, and plaited ruffle of white 
silk georgette at the neck. Some of 
them are down over the hips and 
adorned with the coarse embroidery 
that is now so fashionable. 


sleeved, 


* * * 
“Will you answer, through your 
columns, my question on how to 


make meat filling for a large tur- 
For a large turkey take 1 
quart of dry bread crumbs, 2 potnds 
lean pork or pork and veal combined, 
2 tablespoons butter, 5 tablespoons 


: s” 
Keys 


finely ground onion, 1 tablespoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon pepper, '3 teaspoon 
ground nutmeg, 1 teaspoon either 


savory or thyme, yolks of 4 eggs. 
Soak the bread in either water or 
milk until soft, then press liquid out 
gently. Place butter in hot frying 
pan, add onion, stir until brown, add 
softened bread and stir until mass 
does not adhere to pan. Set aside 
to cool. Grind meat fine and smooth, 
add to bread mixture with rest of in- 
gredients. Stuff and bake. The loose- 
ness or fluffiness of this can be regu- 
lated by making the crumbs more or 
less dry. 


HE old saying that the human 

person is composed of three parts 
~—soul, body, and clothes—is mor 
than a joke,” says William James) 
Henry Ward Beecher is more moder- 
ate in his statement when he says 
that “Clothes do not make the man 
but they make him look a lot better 
after he is made.” 
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Did somebody say there was nothing new under the 
Sun? Well, there is. 





It is 





TEST KITCHE 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S 


FOR TESTING FARM HOME 





UTILITIES 








It has been the aim of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER to make 
the paper so useful to you that you would feel you couldn’t get 


along without it. 
division of our paper to you. 


Every successful undertaking, you know, is founded on service. 


It is the same with the farm paper. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, during its thirty- 


succeeds because he gives service. 


This is the reason we are introducing this new 


The farmer, the merchant, the doctor, the lawyer 


five years of experience has constantly been studying the needs of Progressive Farmer subscriber families, the territory 


in which they live, and the discoveries, inventions and devices that will make them prosperous and happy. 


The verdict 


of its subscription list and of the individual members of The Progressive Farmer Family is that it has succeeded. 


A TEST KITCHEN 


This “new thing under the sun”’ which we are maintain- 
ing for you, and on which we are spending a great deal of 
money for the benefit of our subscribers, is a Test 
Kitchen, wherein will be tried out for you every home 
convenience, every device and invention that the manu- 
facturers make for use in farm homes. For instance, sup- 
pose you want a washing machine. We shall test out many, 
find the good points in each, and tell them to yow either 
directly by letter, or through our pages. 


We have been very fortunate in securing the services 
of Mrs. Daisy Allen Brinkley, whom many of you know per- 
sonally, and who is known to many others of you by reputa- 
tion. ‘She was the first woman to graduate in chemistry 
from the University of North Carolina. She became the 
very successful water analyst under the North Carolina State 
Board of Health. She is sensible and capable. Coming, as 
she does, from a small farm village, she knows farm homes, 


and her heart is in the work of helping farm women to get 
home conveniences and to secure the most for their money. 
Do you not think ‘we are wonderfully fortunate in adding 
her to The Progressive Farmer Family ? 


In addition to all this, which is a part of having made 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER just the sort of a farm home 
paper that every farm wife and mother likes to have in the 
family, we expect to continue to give the cream of all farm 
home news and information. If you need information, you 
can go to its pages or Editor about anything, from weaning 
the baby or making the little girl’s dress, to forming a club 
or planning a new home. If you are tired and nervous you 
can continue to turn to its pages for the good stories of which 
it hopes to publish several in 1921. If the children are noisy 
you can give them the Children’s page to read, or have them 
try some new trick suggested in its pages. Its poems are an 
inspiration. 


Recently a subscriber wrote: “We were never prosperous until we started taking THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. Tt 


has stimulated us to let our brains guide our muscles. 


It is as necessary to us as good food and fuel. 


Nowhere have we 


ever found an investment that produced such big returns for less than two cents a week. For this expenditure, my husband 
goes to it to learn how to keep the potatoes from rotting, to prune his trees, when to plow shallow or deep, and to solve 


other types of trouble, big and little. 


We women have learned from its pages how to feed our babies, how to lighten our 


work, and how to dress so that we may feel comfortable when we go to town.” 


MAKE USE OF IT NOW! 


We hope that you will make a great deal of use of THE PROGRESSIVE 
Write to us about any device that you may be 
thinking of buying, from an egg-beater or a buttonhole maker to a pipeless 
furnace or an electric light system, and we shall do our best to advise you 


FARMER’S Test Kitchen. 


Mrs. Hutt : — 


| I would like to have information on... .. 


concerning it. The experience of a large staff has been at your beck and call 


for a period of many years, and it is our great delight and pleasure to estab- 
lish and maintain what has never been done before, so far as we know, a 
kitchen for testing every convenience and every utility for the farm home. 
The information is yours, free and freely. Tell us what you think of the plan. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor Farm Women’s Department. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Raleigh, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. | 


Address office nearest you. 
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Baby Ben will slip snugly even 
into small stockings 
cout ede tay ones his Baby Ben will call you 
work with asmile— once with a long ring or 
- chet you up the same __he’l| coax you gently out 
1 ‘xd acid, deck of bed with intermittent 
mornings when you’d a lot se te — ny? 
rather stay in bed for another ae ee ae ee Oe 4 
little roll-over nap a minute but he takes every 
Maybe it’s his littleness PR as ally — 
that gets_him so many oo a. 
friends: folks chum up with iba hee say nepenlcercesadl 
Baby Ben on sight. But he’s 1°" inside his case is what 
a lot more than just cute! lps him make good. The 
Otherwise his friendships | "ame, Westclox, on the dial 
wouldn’t last. and tag always means West- 
He’s a good timekeeper and clox patented construction; 
a dependable alarm—true and honest, faithful time- 
to the Westclox reputation. keeping. 
WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’Lantern 
Factory: Petu,Ulinvis, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
1 
































60, 000 Pairs of 
U. S. ARMY 


Reclaimed 


Reclaimed, 
olive drab; 


to 5 ths. 


Add 10c for Parcel Post for 
Each Article You Order. 


ARMY TRADING C0. 


21-27 Clifton Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Dept. P, 


but 


good 


full size, weighs 4 








as new 
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Seals 


MOLASSES 
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Sram asks Sempte and Beek frer. a 
TAR 4. 2. GARVEY COMPANY, DEFT uw. NEW ORLEANS, LOT 
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Send No Money 


Two wonderful Georeshense, Broadeloth _Flannel 
Shirts, only $3.69. Direct from factory. Would 
cost $6 or more elsewhere. Perfectly tailored. Cut 
extra full. Comfortable fitting. inter weight. 
Soft turn down collar. o extra strong, large 
pockets, Double stitched throughout. Thoroughly 
shrunk, For work or semi-dress. An amazing bar- 
gain. Send no money. Pay postman only $3.69 
plus ame after arrival. Then try them on. bd 
not pleased, return at our expense; your eae Bink 
Order by number FS468. tate 


turned at once. 
Only two shirts to a 


size. Specify gray or blue. 
customer or this special offer. 
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Warewell n eft. vee 
LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 


Write at once. 
The Progressive .Farmer Company 
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Woman and Education 


Can Any Community Do Better 
Than This? 


[ IS easier to tell you how and what 

we did in our little rural school 
than to speculate or theorize on what 
should be done to advance education in 
the neighborhood. 

Ours was a one-room, one-teacher, 
half-salaried, typical, country school— 
window glasses out, broken desks, and 
teachers coming and going because 
they could find better places. 

First, we voted an extra tax (I say 
“we,” for while the women could not 
vote, through our school: improvement 
club, we set in motion the machinery 
to bring about this vote) by securing 
necessary qualified voters to petition 
for an election. Then we went to the 
school building the day of the election 
and served sandwiches, coffee, tea and 
smiles of approval to the men—our 
brothers, husbands and sweethearts. 

After that we built a nice, big, two- 
room school building with small music 
room, dressing rooms and closets. 


This past winter our club gave a 
monthly entertainment at the school 
building, wherein all of the commu- 
nity had a part, each according to his 
or her talent. We not only made 
money to improve our schoolroom 
but made enough to run the school 


two additional months by paying the 
teachers’ salaries. Yes, we had two 
teachers—five of our women ap- 
pointed by the club went out in the 
community in September and solicited 


funds from patrons and friends of edu-, 


cation, and thus had enough funds to 
engage an additional teacher. 

Here are a few of the mprovements 
we made in our country 
school: We put in two coal heaters 
and bought coal for the wintér; bought 
$15 worth of books for the library; in- 
stalled two comfortable closets; stained 
all the woodwork; bought small desks 
for primary teacher’s room; bought 
garden tools and flower seed for school 
gardens; got some pictures for the 
walls; put some swings on the 
grounds; put shades in the two used 
rooms, and, in addition to this, served 
a community Thanksgiving dinner of 
turkey, cranberries, potatoes, maca- 
roni, charlotte russe, cake and coffee 
to 100 people and a big Thanksgiving 
entertainment at the school building. 

All of this meant work, and we were 
paid by the good will and community 
spirit engendered by serving on com- 
mittees, decorating, etc., and by the 
splendid work done by our two teach- 
ers under the inspiration. 

Our school building was really what 
it should have been, a center of com- 
munity life, and it was largely so 


school—a 


through the splendid work of -the 
women in the club. 
Better work was done, more time 


was given to classes, and individual 
attention to the backward pupils. We 
had good lecturers deliver addresses to 
the pupils and the community club, 
thus promoting a spirit of appreciation 
for education. A SUBSCRIBER. 


What Does It Mean to Me? 
59 MANY people will say, when 

speaking of doing any kind of pub- 
lic work, I can’t see that it is making 
me anything. When will we ever learn 


what benefits our neighborhood also 
benefits us? 

Just as long as ignorance and 
poverty’ prevail, so long will our 


homes, our lands, our children and our 
neighbors be affected thereby. 

If our schools, roads and churches 
are poor, does it not affect us? Sup- 
pose you live in a backward neighbor- 
hood and want to sell your farm, who 
would want to buy it? See a neigh- 
borhood where the schools are good 
and the people interested, the church is 
thriving, and good roads are the rule; 
there you will find land high and in 
demand with but very little for sale. 


a 


People know when they are well off. 


~~ But where these things do not prevail 


you will find'land values low and the 
people dissatisfied and every one trying 
to sell, but you will find no buyers. 
Everything you can do to foster 
education and progress in your neigh- 
borhood to better your schools, 
churches or roads adds dollars to your 
land, to say nothing of the satisfac- 
tion of living in a progressive neigh- 
borhood. ADDA HALL. 


Constructive Criticism of Schools 
Is Good 
"THERE may be differences of opinion 
as to what branches of education 
are most practical or how extensive 
an education is desirable, but absolute 
need of an education is generally rec- 
ognized in these days. It is one thing 
to admit passively an appreciation of 
education and quite another to prove 
that appreciation actively and pro- 
mote its furtherance in our neighbor- 
hood. 

It would seem, then, that in promot- 
ing an appreciation of education in 
our community our first step would be 
to turn our attention to our school, 
not in a destructively critical attitude 
but with constructively critical intent, 
and above all with a realization of 
our own personal responsibility. 

What is desirable in a school? Is 
the building modern, with correct 
lightiftg and ventilating facilities? Are 
the desks comfortable, and is the 
equipment sufficiently complete for the 
subjects taught? And are the sub- 
jects the ones that school authorities 
are recommending from approved 


texts so that the work our children 
are doing will be accredited by ad- 
vanced institutions? This leads very 


directly to the teacher we are employ- 
ing. What do we know of her meth- 
ods? Has she had sufficient training, 
and is she competent to assume the 
responsibility we give her in the guid- 
ance of our boys and girls? 

We must visit the 
ally, for there must be a personal con- 
tact with that teacher. We must en- 
tertain her in our home—make it pos- 
sible for her to talk with us about her 
problems in the school and with our 
children—and coéperate with her. Too, 
we must gain the confidence of our 
children. What are they getting out 
of their work from day to day? Is 
there a keen happy atmosphere of 
enthusiasm, or is it one of sluggish 
plodding? 

HARRIET PARRISH. 


Ladies of the Jury 
HE following item from The Woman 
Citizen interest : 

“While many states are discussing 
whether or not to have women on the 
jury, a New Jersey judge has called 
a woman jury, received its decision 
and dismissed it with thanks and com- 
pliments for its intelligent service, thus 
making that state the first in the East 
to impanel women. 

“But the story does not end there, 
for the women made so favorable an 
impression that the attorney on the 
winning side has requested a second 
woman jury for a case which he ex- 
pects to try this weck. 

“The case was gne in which a pat- 
tern company sued fer money said to 
be due on sales, the question involving 
who owned the store which made the 
sales—Antonio Pascarella or Mrs. An- 
tonio Pascarella. The women found 
in favor of the woman—that is, that 
she was not the propristor of the store, 
and therefore did not owe the money. 

“Mrs. Philip McKim Garrison, one 
of New Jersey’s presidential electors 
on the Democratic ticket, who was one 
of the jury, said: ‘I was glad to serve, 
and I think all women voters ought 
to be so, too, if they can spare the 
time away from home.’ 

“For their day’s service, the 12 
women each received 75 cents.” 
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[ OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ““The Young People’s Department” 


The Progressive Farmer 














“Our Literary Society” 
($1 Prize Letter) 

HE Athenian Literary Society of 

our school was reorganized this 
vear with a membership of about 50 
high school boys and girls. Every 
one in the high school belongs to it, 
and the members are divided into 
four groups. The penalty for not 
doing your part on the program is 
extra school work. 

We meet twice a month and an in- 
teresting program is given consisting 
chiefly of songs, piano and vocal 
solos, debates, current events, read- 
ings and recitations. We have a mu- 
sic and a program committee. Presi- 
dent, vice-president and _ secretary 
are elected every half term but they 
‘cannot succeed themselves. We have 
had debates on such questions as 
whether or not the United States 
should enter the League of Nations, 
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real club boys and girls in action as 
well as in name, because those who 
have been such, no doubt, have some 
farm products of which they are just- 
ly proud. It is certainly great to be 
the possessor of a nice fat hog, a 
sow and litter of pigs, a beautiful 
calf, a flock of poultry, an acre of 
corn, several cans of fruits and 
etables, etc. 


But 


veg- 


there is one very important 


essential for club members that es- 
pecially should not be overlooked. 
The year’s work is by no meas com- 
plete until the record book ! been 


finished and turned in to your county 
agent, who will fcrward it to your 
state club leader. In the past a great 


many boys and girls have lost sight 
of the value of making reports. Many 
of them seem to think it is some 
trouble, but in reality it is very little 
trouble indeed compared w what 
it is really worth. 
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DUDLEY SMITH’S PEKIN DUCKS 


aud which is the better to live in, the 
country or a town, 

As we have only 18 meetings in a 
school session, each pupil has to be 
on the program only two or three 
times. LILLIE LEE ANDERSON. 


A Young Poultryman 
($1 Prize Letter) 

AM a little boy 9 years old. I live 

on a farm of 12 acres. I have a 
mule and papa has a mule. We have 
four cows. 

We have 21 grown Pekin ducks and 
seven little ducks. I am sending you a 
picture of the ducks and my two sis- 
ters. They are standing by the pool in 
front of our house. 

Last Wednesday Phil and I were 
cutting corn for the mules. I had my 
arm full and was coming to the porch 
when I saw the old guinea hen with 
her young ones. I called my brother 
and we tried tg drive them to the 


house. We drove the old guineas a 
little way ahead and they would 
holler and the little ones would run 


and hide in the grass. While we were 
getting them, the old guinea would 
fly at us and fight .us. 

Yesterday I found my little pullet 
who had her nest up in the loft. She 
had laid an egg each day for 11 days. 
She hatched seven out of li eggs. © 

DUDLEY SMITH. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


Suggestions for Club Workers 
Gi IS hardly possible that those who 

iiove lived in a city or town all 
their lives can really appreciate the 
Pleasure of living on a farm at this 
season of the year. Surely all farm 
boys and girls are enjoying it to the 
fullest, butt I wonder if the club boys 
ard girls are not enjoying it just a 
uttle more than the others. 

In mentioning club boys and girls 
here, IT mean those who have been 


First of all, there would be no club 
work without county agents and 
State club leaders, and these men 
must be paid for their work. These 
salaries come from county, state and 


national funds, and if these funds are 
to be continued for these purposes 
the extension workers must be able 


to make reports showing that some- 
thing has really been done. These 
reports are very largely made up 
from the individual reports which 
they receive from their respective 
club members. In other words, the 
reports which they receive from the 
club boys and girls are compiled and 
then the vital facts found in this 
compilation make up the body of the 
annual report. 

also another reason for 
Business concerns 
inventory their goods 
as they call it, each year in order to 
see just what they have done. This 
same thing is true for club members. 
sefore they can really see what they 
have accomplished, they must finish 
their record books. 

Therefore, let me urge every club 
member to make the best report of 
his year’s work that it is possible for 
him or her to make and turn in the 
record book to your county agent or 
state club leader when requested to 


do so. s P, O. D. 


There is 
making reports. 
take stock or 


Climbing a Greased Pole 


N SATURDAY, October 23, at our 
community and district fair, there 
was a prize of $1 offered to the one 
who climbed to the top of a pole 16 
feet tall, which was skinned and 
greased. 
In the afternoon after baseball and 


other games, several boys attempted | 


to climb the pole. Each one made a 


failure. They would get almost to | 
the top, but would slide back to the | 
ground. AUBREY LANE. 


Reform, Ala. 
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First: It is sold at a mod- 
erate price. You save when 
you buy it. 


Second: It has more than the 


ordinary leavening strength, 
therefore, you use less. 


Third: There are no fail- 
tend Ng makes r 
sweetest, most palatable o 
foods. 


















Fourth: It is used by mil- 
lions of housewives—leading 
domestic science teachers 


and cooking experts. 
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CALUME 


Fifth: It is the best Baking 
Powder that can be produced. Was 
ven hest 7 at World’s 
BuscF Exposition, Chicago; Paris 
Exposition, Paris, France. 
Sixth: It contains only such 
ingredients as have been Officially 
approved by the United States Food 
Authorities. 

The finest quality Bakin 
Powder—at the most economi 
on “The Biggest Bargain That 

Goes into the Kitchen Today.” 

Mix plain flour with pure baking 

pow powder instead of u: using ng uncertain 
mixtures. Then you will know your 

bakings are pure and wholesome. Piain 

flour cannot be adulterated, 
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POWDE 


Calumet 
ro Cookie 
ry cup butter, 
14 cup seer ~¢ 
eggs cup 
flour, i level tea- 
— 


lemon juice 
Then mix in the 
way. 





YOUR FEED BILL RED 


Corn stalks with grain or separately, 
sorghum, cane pomace, 


Recutter Feed Mill. 


on this far superior Smalley 








and Beaters 
others in actual demonstrati 


Guaranteed Absolutely. 


Don’t delay a minute. 


Stop that waste and 
those big feed bills. 
Conserve food, save 
money on your own 


feed and make money 
milling for others with 
this superior Feed Mill. 
Write today tor com- 
plete catalog and sam- 
ple of Recut Meal. 
Find out how the Smal- 
ley is different. Ask 
for Catalog No. 75-C. 





velvet beans, 
alfalfa, etc..—all roughage successfully reduced fo 
a fine feed meal at low cost with minimum power and in greatest capacity 


UCED! 


ea-vine hay, 


This is the Mill that sold by the carload at the Fairs the past_several 
years, the mill that is fast rep lacing the hard wearing, low capacity Grinders 
throughout the Southeast, the mill that will again surpass all 
% at the Fairs this fall. 





Cross Section View of Recutier Feed Mill 


AMERICAN MACHINERY CO. ,“&8isix78e 





DEALERS! Get your share of this dusiness. Your territory may be open. 
Saw Mill Machinery, Engines and Boilers, Shingle Machines, American Corn 
Kerosene Engines, Smaliey Feed Mills, filo Fillers, Saws, Belting, Supplies. 








Write or wire for prices. 


Milis, Stover Good 











IT PAYS TO DEHORN 


Dehorn your cattle in the modern 
humane way. No crusting—a single 
stroke does the work quickly when 
you use a KEYSTONE Dehorner. 
We also make Keystone Bull Staffs 
and other appliances for cattlemen 
and dairymen—all sold on money- 
back guarantee. Write for circular. 
It pays to dehorn. 
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Macomb, tilteote. 


Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


it Jar of the Field" 


ttanooga, Tenn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


BUY THB BEST SILO FIRST AND 
SAVE MONEY, TIME AND WORRY. 


Send for Catalog No. 24. 
w. 8. OPENS CLAY. MFG. CO., 








Jas. Scully, Box 106, Pomeroy, Pa. 
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COTTON SEED COTTON SEED | 

FITZPATRICK’S EARLY IMPROVED 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 





Bred, grown and handled wi the direct super- This book shows you how to 
vision of the Georgia Steie rd of Entomology. 
Inspected by il e Georgia Bre eeders’ Association 
for their purity All seed private sinned, flel from ue at our r« 
selected and recleaned. 25 — n ) PAiso telle about ov 
to the plow on a 22-horse far 1p WK vite for it today. 














gi¢ 
fully as good this season. Wri ite. ‘fe ‘prices to 
c. R. Fitzpatrick’s Seed Farm, Warrenton, Ga. 





buy the best direct from the 


bed market of the world and will save you 
‘oa positively make nc mistake if you order 


*k bettow faetory prices. 
free trial offer. 
bere, 


r 30-day 
Agents wanted everyw 
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|] For Hard Winter Wear 


for use in snow, rain and mud, buy a pair of 


PETERS °sc° SHOES 


3 Solid leather outsoles and insoles, all-leather 
heels and sole leather counters—good, plump 
upper stock and full double at the toe. 


These are the reasons why there is 
Long, Honest Wear in Every Pair 


i. Ask your shoe man for Peters ‘‘Diamond 
Brand” with the Diamond trade mark on 


the sole. 


Branch of I. S. Co. 


St. Louis 
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CHAPTER IV.—(Continued) 


“JE WATCHED her hopefully, 
H eagerly. This was the first time 
in his life that he had laid his 
plans before a woman. Had Mrs. Tre- 
maine realized this, she might have 
appreciated the moment more keenly. 
He bent forward in his chair and con- 
tinued : 

“I don’t do this for myself. I’ve more 
than I need, more than I can use. I 
don’t do it. for Leavitt—or even for 
the pleasure of the game. I came 
back from Africa to redeem this prop- 
erty for you. I want it to be your 
home.” 

His voice and mannet were com- 
pelling, he was magnetizing her in 
spite of herself. But at his last sen- 
tence she started, put up her slender 
hand in defense, and exclaimed in a 
low tone: 

“Oh, no, no! I cannot accept!” 

Manlike, he took her words as final, 
slightly raised his eyebrows, and then 
said: 

“I shall purchase the property for 


honey. Dey sure do sing pretty 
music, Marse John.” 

Tremaine pushed her gently to- 
ward the door. 

“T couldn’t bear ‘it tonight, Mammy. 
Send them away.” 

She went, disappointed, but at the 
door turned to ask him whimsically : 

“Whar’s de bag of gole, honey: 
You allus ‘lowed you’d bring m: 
back a bag of gole. When you wa; 
a little feller, you ust to come and 
say: ‘Gimme a cooky, Mammy, an’ 
I'll fotch you back a bag of gole 
from treasure ilan.’” 

“I’ve kept my word.” 

When she had gone, he took from 
the table a portfolio, which he had 
noticed the day before, and wondered 
if his mother had left it there pur- 
posely. It contained a collection of 
photographs of David Tremaine. The 
last one showed the young judg: 
dressed in an English wig and gown. 
John lifted it and mused upon it in 
the familiar room, where the brothers 
had often met as enemies, and where 





at once. 


if you are reading it. 
back issues. 
the events of this chapter: 


mother and frigi 
for restoring his home and developing 
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DESIGN PATD AUG 





A Nightly Footbath 
for the Children 


After the day’s romp there is nothing more likely 
to promote sound, refreshing sleep than a warm 
footbath with the velvety, abundant lather of 
Ivory Soap. 

Mild and pure, it not only cleanses the tender 
little feet and tired legs without a sign of smart or 
burn, but, equally important, it takes the refresh- 
; ing water into the pores so that nerves and muscles 
are soothed and quieted for a good night’s rest. 


- Iv FLOATS 











- | Ivory soap Ge 99s:% PURE 
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ster story, ‘Big Tremaine’, now being published in your paper is fine. The 
only objection I have is that it docs not come often enough. 
I surely think it fine and so does Grandma.” 

This is the way Miss Ruth Johnson feels about “Big Tremaine” 
just one of the many thousands now enjoying it. 
If you haven’t started it yet, do so now. 
If you can’t find them let the following review lead you into 


Fifteen years before the story opens, young John Tremaine, a hot-headed, 
impetuous youth, was sent to Richmond to cash a check for $10,000. He 
sends a letter of farewell to his mother and is heard of no more. 


and brother make good his shortage with the bank, and through their influence 
only the family lawyer and the president of the bank know of his digrace. 
Bad times come to Riverside, the Tremaine home, and just as it is about to 


be sold at auction, John Tremaine unexpectedly returns. 
d politeness from his former friends greet him and his plans 


ats resources. 


T want it all 


She is 
You will feel as they do 
Look up the 


His mother 


Coldness from his 








myself then.” He got up and stand- 
ing beside her said earnestly, his 
hand outstretched: “Stay in Vir- 


| ginia; make yeur home here!” 


He saw her shrink as she rose; 


| she wanted to escape from this be- 
| wilderment, and as she started to- 


ward the door, her control nearly 
gone, she murmured. 

“I’m going to Julia—I’m going to 
David’s wife and his children..” 

She passed John. He shrugged his 
shoulders and his face darkened. 

“As you like.” He opened the door 
for her, and as she went out he ex- 
claimed in spite of himself: “You 
speak of indebtedness. I should think 
you would prefer to be at home in 


| your_own house rather than depen- 
| dent on your daughter-in-law.” 


He found himself alone in the liv- 
ing room, Not even on the South 
African plains had he felt more home- 
less and cynical than tonight. What 
a fool he had been to let the attrac- 
tion of home beckon him. Why 
should he stay an hour under a roof 
where he was unwelcome and de- 
spised? Sitting there before his 
mother, he had hoped for a moment 
that, despite all obstacles, he might 
live down his reputation in Virginia 
and at last create for himself a home. 

Mammy came in. 

“Scuse me, Marse John, honey, 
you ain’t cryin’?” 

He lifted up his head and smiled 
at her, 

“Not quite crying, Mammy.” 

“De boys am hyar, an’ dey ‘lows 
dey’s gwine to serenade yo’.” 

“Not tonight, Mammy; send them 
away.” 


“Dey’ll be disappointed, 


dreffle 


now they never could meet again. 


CHAPTER V 

HE deeds of Riverside were finally 
signed, and the property made over 
to Tremaine, who became a _ land 
owner in Virginia. His mother had 
insisted that he should take the title 
to the property, and it was bitter to 
find her unwilling to accept anything 
from him. He had come home early 
in June and spent the first days rid- 
ing about the country examining his 
land and planning improvements. He 
had always believed that the district 
contained coal, and after securing the 
option on a large tract adjoining 
Blythe Mountain he sent for experts 
to examine the land and to make 
borings. He had come back like a 
pioneer to conquer a new country, 
and he was backed by unlimited re- 

sources and an indomitable will. 


He was master of the place, and 
since the night when his mother had 
pointblank refused to create a home 
for him he never referred to the sub- 
ject. He took up the reins of man- 
agement and set his face toward his 
task. He realized that in a measure 
his presence was a trial to his mother, 
although he was the nearest being 
to her in the world he was as well the 
greatest stranger. With a delicacy 
of which a woman might have been 
proud, he tried to understand her pre- 
judices, and he carefully avoided 
those subjects which might offend 
her. 

Impersonal, possessed of wide ex- 
perience and—as day by day she ac- 
knowledged—much wisdom, he be- 
gan to interest her, to absorb her in 
spite of herself. She found it hard 
to believe that she was. the mother 
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Offer—Breaking All Records—’ 
Great ffer Ev 

The value of an Adler 

ean never be measured in dollars 


cause I want every family to 
qower and the ghts of sweet organ musi 


ay for big, handsomely illustrated F 
Catalog. arn how 
Best 


bome without paying a cent fora 


Have it a month fi 


me—and your trial 
@ single penny. 





t 4 

on every claim, I will 
refund every dollar 
you have paid me. The 
Adier is the World’s 
Best Organ at the 
v very lpwest price ever 
le before, 
50- Year Guerantee, 
I can and will save 
you $48.75 because & 
pal irect from the 


t actory greatest in 
existence) at lowest 
wholesale factory 
prices, The Adler 
Pian thorou al 
wrecks all retai 






p> Be Pres. 
| Adler Mig. C 
2220 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
l Organ Book. 





| fe en eunsetensnedteecee 
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Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 


to know the ew 
ve originated the wonderful Adler plan of sell- 


organs made the ““Adier’’ a house- 
hold word re ,000 of these | 
ns are in the homes of the people. 


you can have the Organ 
— ers of highest prize at St. 
Louis World's Fair, also winners of Gold 


jonservation xpos 
tion Knoxville, Tenn., 1913, sent to yout 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


HiT cl mean Srore 
prove a claim—just shi ac 
doesn’t cost yor 















Use Dandelion 
Butter Color 


Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 
cream and out of 
your churn comes 
butter of “golden 

¢ June shade to 
bring you top 
prices. 


DAN DELION 
Butter Color 
All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles, each 
sufficient to keep 
that rich, “Gold- 
en Shade” in your 
butter all the year 
round. Standard 

Butter Color for 50 years. Purely 

vegetable. Meets all food laws, State 

and National. Used by all large 
creameries. Will not color .the but- 
term#@k. Tasteless. 

WELLS & RICHARDSON Co., 











Burlington, Vt. 

























$19.50 BACKS THIS SAW 
For Mertzler & 


q HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Zook Portable 


Wood Saw A) Portable S AW 
ss Wood 
is easy to operate. Our 
No. 1 is the best and 
theapest saw made to which 
® ripping table may be at- 
tached. Guaranteed 1 year 
Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for catalog. 
| eer * & ZOOK CO. 
Box 5 jelteville, Pa. 


















LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 
Write at once. 


The Progressive Farmer Company 


of this dark, foreign-looking man 
who had been pa-t of other lives, a 
citizen of a continent whose very 
name lay like a shadow across her 
world. John’s expression at times 
was so stern that it repelled her, and 
although his manners were gentle 
with her ne was uncompromising and 
hard with others. He mystified her, 
and she dreaded and secretly longed 
to hear his history. 

The first night after dinner, when 
they went to the parlor, he had asked 





her if she played chess. She stf- 
prised herself by replying that she 
did, and he opened the board and | 
they played several games, in which | 
she was the victor; and from then on | 
they played each evening. As _ she 
moved her men on the squares of the 
board between them, she would ask 
herself what were the names of the 
distant places which had been fam- 
iliar to him? What kind of peopke | 
had been his friends? What had | 
been his pleasures? What were his | 
anxieties and his history during the | 
long, silent years? If she had not 
been so absorbed in her elder son | 
when the two were children, she 
might have been more sympathetic 
with this one, but believing what she 
did about him, nothing could have | 
surprised her. Had he told her of | 
new dishonors and new _ disgraces, 
she would have taken them for | 
granted. 

As she confronted him across the | 
chess board, she put to herself ques- 
tions which he would have answered 
in a moment, had she spoken them 
aloud, but that she would never do. 
What part had women played in the 
life of her son?—a question that 
every woman thinks, first of all. He 
was married, perhaps; possibly he 
had children, sons like himself—sons 
whose father had been a thief. How 
could she know? He told her noth- 
ing. 

John, facing her, was too subtle | 
not to follow her thoughts. Her | 
hand paused over her pawns, giving | 
apparently a more fixed attention to | 
this game than she had ever given 
to his game of life or to his chances. 
He understood that she judged him 
and condemned him, and he knew | 
that if he had told her that a prison 
had sheltered him in the interval she | 
would not have been surprised; men 
had gone to prison for lesser crimes 
than his. And he in his turn won- | 
dered what would arouse her pity, 
what would arouse her mercy. That 
she had tenderness he knew; he had 
seen her tender to-others; he had seen 
her lean on his brother’s arm; he had 
seen his brother kiss her, as he would 
have been glad to do. He had seen | 
on her face the light that a son likes | 
to remember. 

On one occasion when her hand 
touched his over the game she asked 
herself: “Is it possible that this is 
the hand of a thief?” and raised her 
eyes, when he was not looking, to 
discover in his face signs of weak- 
ness, moral turpitude or failure. In | 
that keen, indifferent countenance, in 
those eyes, cynical as they were, on 
that grave mouth, she saw only signs 
of those qualities any woman might 
love. She was so intent in her study 
of him that she forgot to move her 
men, and John, glancing up, reminded 
her and flushed as he met her scru- 
tinizing eyes. 


When Tremaine had once conceived 
a plan, he was not at rest until he 
had put it into execution. Immedi- | 
ately on arriving he set all the Ne- 
groes he could hire to work in the 
fields and stoning the pastures, and 
by the end of the first week he had 
forty Negroes at workonthe property, 
while old Hanny had neighbors in 
the stalls for the first time. 


He worked his changes rapidly and 
with a master hand. Things were 
accomplished very quickly on the 
Tremaine plantation. Money was 
no objéct to him, and he himself 
superintended everything. He tramped 
daily over the property, making him- 





























or later. 


to get at. 





Many of the old Hart- 
Parrs that plowed the 
virgin prairies of the 
Northwest are still in 
use today. The great 
grand - daddy of all 
Tractors was old 
Hart-Parr No. 1, built 
in 1901. 





y y 
Sold His Dad 
the Tractor Idea 


A quick way to discourage your 
boy with the farm life, kill his ambition, is 

to keep him behind a plodding team of horses 
while the neighbor’s boy runs a tractor. 


The keen mind of the boy will be quick 
to note the difference. He will soon figure out 
the advantages of a tractor, and he will either 
sell you the idea or lay down on the job sooner 


Many Boys are Operating 
Hart-Parr Tractors 


The most enthusiastic letters we get are from 
the young fellows who are operating the tractor 
for Dad. The Hart-Parr 30 is a tractor that 
appeals to the boy because it is so simple for 
him to understand. The working parts are easy 
It doesn’t take him long to feel that 
he’s a “full-fledged” mechanic. 


You can understand this better when you 
go over the Hart-Parr 30 catalog and 
note the simple and accessible construction 
of this tractor. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 


436 Lawler St. Charles City, lowa 





Write for a copy today. 








A POWERFUL STURDY 





BVILT BY THE FOUNDERS OF TRACTOR 


THREE-PLOW KEROSENE TRACTOR 


HART-PARR 30 


INDUSTRY 




























cream of the crop. 
Salzer’s Six Weeks 


Salzer’ s Northern Grown 
Seed Potatoes 


We offer for immediate shipment to our southern 
trade choice stocks of seed potatoes grown under our 
supervision in the renowned potato producing sec- 
tions of the Red River Valley of Minnesota. We 
probably are the largest growers of choice reselected 
seed stock in the country and offer you only the 
















Salzer’s EarlieStec.-.cccsssescssecsnce 
Salzer’s Certified Red River Ohios 
Salzer’s Certified Triumphs 











Salzer’s Irish Cobblers 












ready January Ist. Send for it. 


Salzer’s Early Ohio............ 

The above prices for immediate and fall shipment, f.o.b. 

La Crosse, our acceptance, terms cash with order. 3 bushel 
barrels 75c extra; 1 or 2 bushel box 25c extra. 

Send for free catalog listing all varieties of Northern 

Grown Vegetables, Flower and Field Seeds. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO, 
La Crosse, Wis. 













1921 Catalog 
























125-Ib. bed, 1 pair 
6-lb. pillows, 1 pairfZ 
blankets, foll size, J 
1 counterpane large 

size, all for $15.95 
(Retail value $27.00) 
Same as above with 
30-lb. bed 616.95; with 
3%5-ib. bed 617.95; with 40-Ib, bed $18.95. Beds 
alone 25-Ib. $10.95; 30-1b, @11.95; 35-Ib. $12.95; 

40-1b, @13.95. Two 21-2 Ib, pillows 61.95. Rew 
feathers, best ticking. 61.000.00 cash deposit in 
bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 


Mail order today or write for new Catalog. 


SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY, 
Department 112, Chariette, N. C. 

















Dry Batteries 


Guaranteed 


Best For 


Every Farm Use 
Red Seal Batteries 
sparkstronges 
longest—always de- 
pendable. Have the con- 
fidence of ell power farmers. 
Ask Yeur Dealer 
Every “Red Seal" he 
dealer’ also. fo 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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lowest cost. 





are backed by more than fift 
tion and are guaranteed to give 


SP Paint is the best and cheapest insur- 

ance against decay. 
property from the elements, saves you costly 
adds to its appearance and value. 


The cost of painting is small compared with the 
protection it affords, but 
give you longest service at lowest cost. 


It protects your 


ou must buy paints that will 


oa 


Varnishes—Stains—Enamels 


uta. 


ae Bw A 


For House Exteriors use Pee Gee Mastic Paint. 
it contains a high pevecetane of ZINC, has greatest cover- 
ing capacity, looks best 

For Barns, Pee Gee Brilliant Red Barn Paint 
and for Silos Pee Gee Silo Paint. Each is made especially 
for the purpose intended and will be found the most 
economical paints te use. 


Ask your Deaier for Pee Gee Paints 


wears longest. 












Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Mfgrs.Inc., Dept. 23 Louisville, Ky. 
Please send *‘ Homes and How to Paint Them" 
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Try This Stump 
Puller 
30 Days 


FREE. 
. 


ectare at ay 
ays to pay. 


ian STUMP PULLER 5 
seats pai ch pelentide Risen Tow ay age. privcile's es too 


My Big New Book on Stump Pullers FREE! 
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1. KIRSTIN COMPANY fea eas fens 






















IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISEMENTS are not onty news, 
but good, timely and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best place to buy, 
and give up-to-the-minute informa of 
the great world of business. 


They tell us all about the 
provements that are being m 
world. 

By reading them we learn of the new- 
est and best labor-saving inventions, the 
the most successful farm implements and 
machinery. 

The saeetaticn contained in them is 
—_ that one cannot afford to pass them 

i er tell of comforts of which our 


rs never dreamed. 
And finally, they are educative, and 
save us money. Theref refore those who do 
not read advertisements are losing both 


money and information. 


Read the advertisements and re-read 
them. It will pay handsomely. 


reat im- 
in the 




















SAWS Woop FAST 
the Work of Ten Men — 3 Cos! 


we one-man cross-cut saw outfit run 
by gasoline engine cuts 15 to 85 cords of wood « 
jay—fells trees—makes ties—runs machiney. One 
man EB rng ote Easy to operate, eas 
to move, eee eee ee oe 
when not sawing eighbors. 


PHILLIPS ONE-MAN. DRAG SAW 


money - labor saver. Work any. 

wherein any weather. ly send name—a posi 
card will do—for free folder and special prices. 

PHILLIPS DRAG SAW MFG. CO. 

802 Phillips Bidg.. Kansas City, Ma, 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed te be reliadie. 
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self familiar with every acre. From 
her window Mrs. Tremaine watched 
him crossing the fields to the barn 
in the early morning, and throughout 
the day she could see his figure mov- 
ing hither and thither over the mead- 
ows, and noted his unflagging energy. 
Mammy told her: 

“De Niggers have 
Molly; dey’se terrible ’fraid of Marse 
John. He cuts out at ’em like a sar- 
pint.” And she laughed with delight. 
“Reckin dey’s gwine to be some craps 
nex’ year. He-all suttinly will tear 
up de berry earth an’ get gole out 
ob it.” 

The three weeks between John’s 
arrival and her going north passed 
quickly. She saw her son master of 
Riverside, and he was a charming host 
to his mother. In the short twenty-one 
days his personality had become felt 
everywhere. He had been but twice 
to the town, but every one was talk- 
ing of him. Every morning he was 
up at 5 o'clock like a farmer, and he 
went to bed in the small hours, pass- 
ing his mother’s room softly; but she 
was a light sleeper and wondered how 
he could work as he did on the few 
hours’ rest that he gave himself. He 
intended to repaint the house and 
eroof it. Already the colors of the 
‘paints were there to choose from. 
He also spoke of completely refur- 
nishing. Everything suggested to him 
improvement, renovation. She was 
bewildered, and, in spite of herself, 
became interested. Since she had re- 
fused to accept the place from him 
for her own, she had no right to 
suggest to him that she would like 
to leave it untouched, but some of 
the changes were an anguish to her, 
for she would rather have seen River- 
side fall into ruin than become a 
modernized, comfortable house. She 
was full of sentiment and as deep in 
her nature as was John. 

He asked her no questions, he con- 
sulted her about nothing, and yet he 
laid his plans before her, and 
listened, set and reserved, non-com 
mittal, suffering, and cold. 

Mrs. Tremaine was far too clever 
a woman not to understand that he 
had a purpose in what he did and 
that even his apparent indifference 
was in reality only frankness. She 
was too much of a woman not to 
know that though he was a strong 
man and the master, and that, al- 
though nothing could stay 


to step up, Mis’ 


she 


his prog- 
ress, she had only to speak, to move 
her hand, to suggest, and everything 
would be hers. 

In ‘Nhe short space of time they 
were together each day, she found 
that she grew to understand him bet- 
ter and that she no longer found him 
incomprehensible. She found, too, 
that she was learning about other 
countries, and although in his narra- 
tives John only appeared in some 
vague personality as “a chap I knew” 
she began to hear of his life. She 
learned of the East, saw places whose 
very names had always charmed her, 
and she listened entranced as she sat 
with her work. 


He looked at his property through 
the eyes of a practical man of af- 
fairs.) He saw a fortune in the land, 
and he was determined to realize it. 
One day Mrs. Tremaine at luncheon 
entertained two strange men who 
talked witli John about coal. She 
listened, realizing that the run-down 


property was beginning to assume 
brilliant possibilities. 

That evening, when they found 
themselves once more alone, she 


waited with great curiosity to hear 
his news, but he told her nothing. He 
was not cruel, but was fighting a 
battle demanding tact as well as 
strength. 

(To be continued) 


AT THE FOOD SHOW 


To cogek the cheapest cuts of meat 
Is. well to learn, I own, . 

Still, I'd prefer to know the street 
Where cheaper cuts are shown. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ont Send | Penny 


Manchurian 
ox Scarf 






, and ad- 

dress and I 1 wa send 
this fur to you 

one penap ontil the fur is delivered at your 

door by the postman. This is a wonderful opportunity 

to poset a $12.00 coart, for $6.98. Our price ia amazingly 
Compare it with others and see for yourself. 


"A Fashion Necessity 


Every stylish woman is © meen scarf with 
her coat, suit, dress or t. Itrep cuarepelate for 


Bea's pe 


every occasion. This oe, is e of a genuine 
Manchurian Fox, which has lone, 5 ae silky hair. It 
is large an shape scarf with head at one end 
ond = = tho otk Dy Lined Cecnspest with en all- 
Ay- also has silk ruffle ind the neck. Very 
‘ul. A fur of this kind will wear for 
2 Black, ile Brown or Taupe Gray. 


Just your name and addrese—no 
money. When the fur scarf arrives 
aay 

arges. you *t Gn 
it all you expect, return it ond we will cheerfully re- 
fund your money at once. This . our risk, not yours. 
Be sure and give col oO wag 


Walter Fleld Co. see. wSiis 32° xesse 
* 
Lift Corns out 
e e 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


























‘ap? 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone Costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, 0, 














Every Farmer Should 
Grow More Fruit 


Every acre that can be planted in fruit means 
more profit amd less work. More trees are 
lanted each year, vet the demand for fruit 

always greater and 
greater, Fruit al- 
ways brings good 
if co is well 
. Send for 






peices 
pack 


catalog of 
ommended 
for Southern planting. Member o' 


You should have it. Member "of, "3 Ass'n. 
The HOWARD- HICKORY co., 

Nursery d Gardenera 
Peachtree Street, HICKORY, N. C. 





































—Cartoons Magazine. 











Saturday, November 20, 1920] 
This Week in the Poultry Yard 


ULTRY raising is a business,—and 

like any other business, there are 
right and wrong ways of managing it. 
The “happy-go-lucky” way—letting 
the poultry hang around the barns or 
stables, run in the garden to scratch 
up the seed and eat the young plants 
just coming up; running wild in the 
woodlot or in the fields at the wrong 
time, roosting in trees, hiding away 
their nests,means verminous, half fed 
scrubs and a minimum yield of eggs 

i 

It is folly to imagine poultry can be 
left to rustle for their living, “Cost- 
ing next to nothing to keep ’em”, and 
ever be a source of either pleasure 
er profit, any more than it can be 
done with cattle, hogs or any other 
worth-while livestock. The farmer 
who figures that his poultry will 
thrive and pay when forced to “rus- 
tle” for their living on the wastes of 
the farm either has a scrub flock, too 
small to be of any use, or is totally ig- 
norant of the first lessons of poultry 
breeding. 

* * & 

Poultry breeding on a_ business 
basis means purebred stock, comfort- 
able, sanitary quarters, well balanced 
ieeds—grains, mash, and green feeds 
—and pure fresh water at all times; 
each breeding pen or flock of layers 
isolated from others, and protected 
from invasion of strange fowls, dogs, 
cats, and vermin. Regular hours for 
feeding, for gathering eggs, for clean- 
ing of houses or runs must be ob- 
served. In short,system and regular- 
ity are necessary all the way through. 

* * * 

This system has one important re- 
sult. It allows close, constant study 
of every bird, its condition and habits. 
The producers are soon shown, and 
the loafers detected and eliminated, 
thus saving the expense of feeding 
drones. If trap nests are used, then 
the productivity of each individual is 
exactly known, helping to fix their 
value as breeders. The aim of every 
poultry breeder should be to develop 
a strain, not so much of high scoring, 
as of high producing fowls. 

* * * 

If this point is attained and the 
flock is really purebred, the exercise 
ef good judgment in the mating up of 
the breeding pens, “balancing” strong 
and weak points, will generally result 
m reasonably high scoring as well as 
highly productive birds. In the long 
run, for the average breeder, it is 


production that tells. FF. 3. RB. 
COMING AUCTION SALES 
CATTLE 
Aberdeen-Angus 
Jehn Hitch, Maryville, Tenn., December 10. 
Shorthorns 


Tennessee Beef Breeders’ Sale, Nashville, 
Fevn., December 9 


HOGS 
Durec-Jerseys 


Carl Reese, Hillsboro, Texas, January 


M. D. Robinson, Waxahachie, Texas, Fel 
ruary 1. 
Alexander Michie and Jones, Childress, 


Texas, Februaty 7. 

Geo. P. Lillard and Sons, Arlington, Texas, 
February 8. 

Uhlland Stork Farm, Dallas, Texas, Feb- 
ruary 9. 


J. J. McLain, Anna, Texas, February 10. 
M. E. Willis, Campbell, Texas, February 


Sylvan Dvroc Farm, Woodville, Texas, 
February 12. 


At a meeting held in the North to erect a 
monument to a certain regiment a man made 
a motion to have the names of all the battles 

n which that regiment had engaged carved 
on the monument. An Irishman arose and 
is ec 


“You ain’t going ,to put Bull Run on this 
: ronument, is yo 
“Yes. Why set?” answered the chairman. 
_ “Cause I don’t want it put on,” replied the 
iri BF ows 
“Were you at Bull Run,” the chairman 
sked, “and did you run?” 


“Yes,” replied Pat—‘“‘yes, I was thar, an’ I 
lid run, an’ all them that didn’t run are p thas 
tow.”’>-Harper’s. .Magazine. 
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subueee CAR 


During the war the sheil-torn roads of 
France advertised to the world for all 
time the wonderful strength and powers of 
resistance in Dodge Brothers construction. 


The Business Car embodies this same 
splendid sturdiness and ability to stand up 
under continued hard use, on and about 
the farm, and to and from town. 


It has a universal good name for infre- 
quency of repair and unusually low cost 
of operation. 


Every inquiry you make will convince 
you that it is ideal for farm use in point 
of size, weight, capacity, low cost of haul- 
age and long life. 


Donse BroTHERS, DETROIT 







































Beat the Béll Weevil--Get Better Returns per Acre 


It costs just as much to make a poor crop as it costs to mak good crop. Sometimes 
more. Make every edge cut! WANNAMAKER’S CLEVELAND BiG BOLE COTTON is 
ogee gone | proclaimed the very best short staple cotton (staple seven-eights to 
inch and one-sixteenth) yet developed for planting under boll weevil conditions. Or under 
any conditions. Medium small stalk; rapid, vigorous growing; open foliage; heavy yielding; 
very early maturing, and easiest to ‘pick. 

In October 25, 1919, issue, “MODERN FARMING,” Prof. J. R. Ricks, DIRECTOR OF 
MISSISSIPPI A. and M. COLLEGE EXPERIMENT STATION says: “Practically all wilt- a 
resi$tant varieties are rather late, and therefore are damaged more or less by Boll Weevils, 
The variety known as WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND is what might be called semi-wilt- 
resistant, and IS THE VARIETY I WOULD PLANT EVEN ON WILT INFESTED LAND.” 
What higher recommendation could any seed have? 

Here is our seed farm records for three years: 1918—-Good growing season, fair picking 
weather; 962 pounds lint per acre, percentage of lint, 37.2, 1919—Poor growing season, but 
exceptionally fine picking weather; 778 pounds lint per acre, percentage of lint 38.1 1920— 
Fine growing season, fair picking weather; 1040 pounds lint per acre, percentage of lint 37.8 
Wannamaker’s-Cleveland is recommended by all Government Agerts. High records at all 
E: iment Stations. Write them. Don’t accept exaggerated statements of enormous 
yields made by irresponsible parties, but put your faith and your money in good seed 
from reliable breeders that carry the endorsement of State Experiment Stations throughout 


the Cotton Belt. 
REVISED QUOTATIONS 
In new, heavy, branded burlap bags; 25 bu. or less $3 asf bu. 50 bu. or less $2.90; 100 bu. 
or less $2.80. Over 100 to 200 bu. $2.70; over 200 to 500 bu. $2.60; over 500 bu, $2.50. These 
prices are for immediate acceptance and shipment. They are considerably under our reg- 
ular figures and are made only temporarily. Terms, cash with orders. References and vol- 
untary testimonials upon request. A cordial invitation is extended to all to visit our seed 


farm. 
WM. P. WANNAMAKER, _.St...Matthews, S.C... 
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_ @ Before 
you paint 

J send for this book W 

: It tells how to do 

more painting with less paint 
Not so much that it tells you 
w to use so much less paint 

Lal gone | a yy 5 


it so you needn’t paint so 
often. 


This Happy. Happening 
Book (fur that’s its name) 
tells you how to use less paint 
and still do more painting. It 
will save you paint; save you 

Like growing corn or mak- | R°'"UNS; Save you money. 
ing p= Ea nw Fl » in $F psn Send 10 cents in stamps for 
ways of painting that are bet- the book. Lowe Brothers’ 
ter than any number of other § Paint is always sold by the one 
ways that are in, use. best dealer in each town. 


The [owe Brot. LOLS company 


529 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
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All is Grist to the Williams 


terchangeable breaker plates and screens. 
These break, cut and grind any grindable 
substance into any desired grade or meal 
or fine flour. Some use it for grinding 
clean shells, roots, and the like. Can be 
adjusted in three minutes. No wrench 
needed. 

No buhrs, rollers or knives. 


ONVERT everythingthat stock 
can eat to “real meal.” Grain, 
stalks, hay, peavines, velvet beans, 
kafir corn heads, in fact almost 


anything that grows can be made eee 


. into good stock feed. Get more age severetese, Will outlast several sets 
the : : Ne . of buhrs. Shaft has ball bearings. Light 
. feed and more digestible feed by running. Has double the capacity of any 
a using the Williams Mill. other type of mill on equal power. 


Capacities 600 to 12,000 pounds 
The exclusive Williams Patented grind- per hr. Power: 6 h.p. gasoline 
ing system is different. Hinged tool- engine up. With or without 
steel hammers, revolve against heavy in- wind-sacker and self-feeder. 


Williaiaie 
Guiaae 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO., 
26 Pine St., Montgomery, Ala. 

2701 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Write nearest office 














: i SEND_NO_ MONEY 


NE lee 

















WORK YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


THERE ARE DOZENS OF PROSPECTIVE 
SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE PROGRESSIVE 





The Old Established Line of 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 























What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 














Wants a Book 


AN I get a book that will tell all 
about grafting?” 

Bailey’s Nursery Book is published 
by the MacMillan Co., of New York 
City, and is about the only book of 
the kind available. 


Planting Nuts 


“WHEN is the time to plant hickory 
nuts to grow stocks for pecans?” 

Nuts of all kinds must be plahted in 
the fail as soon as ripe if you wish to 
be sure of a stand. Kept dry all win- 
ter, few of them will grow. Hickories 
make good stocks for pecans, but I 
would prefer the pecan seed. 


Caterpillars on Collards 


OW can I destroy the green worms 
on collards?” 


You can kill them by dusting the 
plants with calcium arsenate, such 
as is being used for boll weevils; or 
if you fear poison, mix some salt in 
air-slaked lime and dust this over 
the collards. Strong waste soapsuds 
from the family wash used freely will 
keep them down. 


Lice on Peach Trees 
OW can I kill wood lice on roots of 
peach trees?” 


By cleaning out all the decayed 
wood left by the borers and keeping 
the borers cleaned out twice a year. 
Wood lice do not harbor in sound 
wood. I have a notion that white- 
wash mixed well with calcium arsen- 
ate and well used around the base of 
the trees would be more effective in 
stopping the borers than any other 
application. 


The Hickory Tree Pruner 


HAT can I do to stop something 
that cuts off the small branches 
from my pecan trees? They éut them 
off as neatly as though they lad a saw.” 
The pruning is done by an insect 
called. Oncideres cingulatus, which 
lays its eggs at the nodes on the 
shoots and then cuts around and 
around as neatly as a turner’s lathe 
to cut the shoot off. They do this so 
that the eggs will hatch and the 
larvae feed on the decaying shoot. 
The only thing you can do is to gather 
up and burn the trimmings, for, the 
insect cuts the hickories in the forest 
in the same way and thus increases, 
for the pecan is simply a species of 
hickory. 


Why Not Keep the Pasture Clean 
of Weeds? 


CORRESPONDENT sends a dried- 

up weed with a few seed heads 
on it and thinks that this weed 
poisoned his cow. I have often said 
that I cannot undertake to identify a 
plant positively unless I have a, plant 
with flowers on it. But the question 
arises, “Why. all6w weeds to grow 


rand seed in a pasture, especially weeds 


that you think poisonous to stock? 
Mow off all weeds before seeding; in 
fact, before blooming. Maintain noth- 
ing but grass and clover in a pasture 
and top-dress with bone meal annual- 
ly and you will finally get a clean 
grass pasture. Another case is sim- 
ilar. The writer says he has a Scup- 
pernong vine that is overrun with 
honeysuckle and is- suffering. Now 
that honeysuckle did not smother the 
grapevine all at once. It has been 
growing year after year and was al- 
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lowed to grow till it has enveloped 


the grapevine. Now the owner wants 
to know if he can put the honey- 
suckle down and cover it with saw- 
dust and prevent its growth. Hardly. 
You can cut it down and grub out 
all the roots you can, and then forbid 
any more to grow by keeping them 
clipped off. Then when you see some- 
thing which will soon be a pest, why 
not stop it at once? I cleaned a 
square in a garden years ago that 
was matted with honeysuckle before 
it eame under my care. I wanted 
that piece of ground for vegetables, 
and dug out the honeysuckle and 
kept it out and had a better growth 
on the land. 


English Walnuts in Florida 


LORIDA: “What soil is best suited 

to the English-walnut and what part 
of the state would be best for them? 
What counties of North Carolina are 
best suited to alfalfa?” 

The English walnut is not partic- 
ular as to soils. I have had it in 
heavy clay loam and have it now in 
light sandy soil. There is a flourish- 
ing English walnut orchard on sandy 
soil in lower Delaware. In Florida 
I suppose they will grow in any well- 
drained soil. Probably best are the 
red clay soils of the northwestern 
part of the state near Tallahassee. 
Alfalfa can be grown on any well- 
drained, specially prepared and limed 
soils in North Carolina. 


Controlling Sweet Potato Rots 


8 nal Department of Agriculture of- 
fers Farmers’ Bulletin No. 714 with 
suggestions for protecting the sweet 
potato stock from disease in field and 
storage house. There are descriptions 
of five diseases that attack the sweet 
potato. These are stem rot, black rot, 
foot rot, scurf and root rot, and direc- 
tions ‘are given fof controlling each. 
These are all forms of fungus that in- 
vade the plants. Hence to keep clear of 
them the germs of the various diseas 

must be excluded from the fields and 
from the seed and the fertilizer used. 


Seed should be especialfy grown for 
bedding and the seed selected at dig- 
ging time from healthy hills. To do 
this, split the stem of the plants and 
examine the interior for indications 
of rots. Then examine with care the 
seed potatoes before bedding. In 
making slips for the growing of seed 
potatoes, be sure to get the cuttings 
from healthy plants. The disease 
often starts in the hotbed, and if the 
same bed is used every year it should 
be well disinfected before use. The 
framework of a permanent bed and 
the soil must ‘be thoroughly soaked 
with a solution of formaldehyde or of 
copper sulphate. The formaldehyde 
should be diluted to the proportion of 
one pound to 30 gallons of water, and 
the copper sulphate one pound to 25 
gallons of water. In my own experi- 
ence, I have found it best never to 
bed in the same place twice. Sand 
for bedding should come from where 
no potatoes have ever been grown. 
In fact, I use clean pit sand only and 
never use a hotbed, but bed under 
sashes in a frame and depend on the 
sun’s heat to start the sprouting. Then 
see that the wagons and baskets are 
all disinfected. 


Protection after storing is fully as 
important. None but perfectly sound 
potatoes should be stored, especially 
should any potatoes affected by black 
rot be thrown out. The various stor- 
age rots can only be controlled by 
rigid sanitation of the bin and by 
handling with care to prevent bruis- 
ing. Then regulate the temperature 
carefully. 
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Saturday, November 20, 1920] 


Farmers’ Business and Mar- « 
kets Outlook 


RASTIC World Liquidation Pulls 
Down Cotton.—The general wave 
of liquidation which has swept 
over the commodity markets of the 
world during the past week involves 
cotton, although that market has al- 
ready gone through the most drastic 
hind of deflation. Prices on November 

& at 10 markets show a decline of 206 

points to 19.36c for spot cotton of 

iddling grade. Practically an equal 
decline was registered in the markets 
for future delivery. 

The census figures on cotton ginned 
prior to November 1 were 7,471,352 
running bales, including 160,748 round 
bales and 23,428 bales of American 
Egyptian. Ginnings last year to the 
sime date were 6,305,054; two years 
ago, 7,777,150 bales; three years ago, 

_ 7,185,000; four years ago, 8,624,000; 

five years ago, 7,379,000, and in 1914, 

0$27,000 bales. The figure is high 

compared with last year, but is no- 
ticeably smaller than during the most 
recent years. 

The cotton goods trade continues in 
a very unsatisfactory state. Slash- 
ng of wholesale prices does not tempt 
huyers to purchase heavily, and many 
retailers remain out of the market 
hoping that they will be able to dis- 

pose of the goods they have on hand 
without taking any loss. Manufac- 
turing conditions in England are great- 
ly depressed, yarns and cloth having 
dropped 40 to 50 per cent in the last six 
months. The financial crisis in India 
has made that country, which nor- 
mally is one of the chief customers of 
the British trade, a poor buyer. Fur- 
ther drastic reductions in some of the 
leading cotton goods lines were made 

American markets during the past 
week. Further curtailment in the 

operation of cotton mills has been an- 
nounced, 

Hedging sales from a producing ter- 
ritory continue to be a factor in the 
market, especially when any bulge oc- 
curs. The weakness in foreign ex- 
change has shut off foreign demand 
to a large extent. 

Until the financial and economic 
conditions improve, there is little like- 
lihood of any big improvement in the 
market for spot cotton. 

Prices for spot cotton of middling 
grade on November 9 were as follows: 
New York, 19.85c; New Orleans, 
19.25¢; Memphis, 20c; Galveston, 19c; 
Houston, 18.50c; Savannah, 21.75c; 
Augusta, 20.85c. 


Moderate Livestock Shortage.—Re- 
petition of statements that there is a 
livestock shortage was cold comfort 
to producers who repeatedly were 
obliged to sell far below cost of pro- 
duction. ,We have stated before that 
the extent of this shortage had been 
overemphasized and that the length 
of time which must elapse before it 
would be a factor of importance in 
the market would be longer than was 
generally believed. 

Receipts of cattle at seven leading 
markets during the first 10 months 
of this year have been 8,705,000 head, 
while the average receipts during the 
corresponding period of the previous 
five years was 8,952,000 head, a de- 
crease of less than 3 per cent below 
the five-year average. Hog receipts 
have been 18,520,000 head compared 
with a five-year average of 18,957,000 
head, or a decrease of about 2.5 per 
cent. Likewise, sheep receipts were 
9,441,000 compared with an average of 
10,096,000, or a decrease of about 7 
per cent. 


The livestock shortage, which has 
been a mild one thus far, will show 
progressive importance until the tide 
production turns. The decline in 
corn during the last few weeks has 
again made hog-feeding quite profit- 
able, and there are reports of a ten- 


of 


den increase production in that 
sphere. It will take time to get the 
influence of such a change. Tempora- 
rily the corn-hog price ratio is quite 
favorable at about 15 to 1, but such 
a relationship does not seem probable 
the winter average, although the 
ratio will remain a profitable one most 
the time. 

Outlook Does Not Tempt Cattle- 
feeders.—Notwitfstanding cheaper 
corn and roughage, the countryward 
movement of cattle continues of only 
moderate volume. The October move- 
ment from Kansas City was only 
about two-thirds that of a year ago 
when, however, shipments to the coun- 
try were practically at a record rate. 
The movement is light enough to sug- 
gest a fairly profitable market for 
those who are now filling feedlots. 
Prices at most markets show a slight 
decline for the week. 

Fall Decline in Hogs Resumed.— 
Aiter a typical shortage election week 
which brought a sharp advance in hog 
prices, the run has enlarged again, and 
the autumnal decline in prices was re- 
sumed. The sluimp in the markets for 
grain, provisions, cotton and _ stocks 
also tended to depress hogs, which is 
more sensitive to such influences than 
cattle or sheep. Fresh pork demand, 
which has been vigorous for menths, 
was stimulated by seasonable weather 
and prices advanced. The markets 
will be liberally supplied and prices 
will continue to feel for bottom during 
the next two or three months, aiter 
which firmness may be expected to 
develop. 
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Liquidation Overwhelms Grain Mar- 
kets.—The result of the election seems 
to have been the signal for a sharp 
decline in the grain markets. Domestic 
liquidation in many lines has been 
conspicuous, and the uniavorable for- 
eign outlook been another im- 
portant factor. Foreign exchange has 
been extremely weak, lire and francs 
-having been around the lowest levels 
ever known, and_ sterling been 
lower than at any time last 
February. Merchants whofhave been 
holding foreign credits in the hope 
that exchange rates would advance 
have decided to take their and 
have sold their holdings for what they 
would bring. 


has 


has 


since 


loss 


There is little confidence in the fu- 
ture at the moment, the belief pre- 
vailing that two or three months will 
be required for liquidation to run its 
course completely. Farmers who are 
holding grains for higher prices are 
likely to have to wait for some time, 


but the chance of the usual spring 

advance appears fairly good. 
Fertilizer Prices Still on Down 

Grade—Under absence of demands, 


fertilizer prices continue to decline. 
Raw material markets are slumpy. 
Dedlines were noticeable in packing 
house by-products. High grade 
ground blood is quoted, Chicago ba- 
at $4.60-$4.75 ; 


sis, high grade ground 
tankage $4-$4,25 ; ; ground steamed 
bone $26-$30; muriate of potash, 


$54-$55; manure potash salts about 20 

per cent actual potash, $2.25 per 100 
pounds, and nitrate of soda $3.50 per 
100 pounds. Manure potash salts 20 
per cent are quoted f.o.b. Baltimore 
at $1.75 per 100 pounds. 


Lumber Markets Are Dull.—Pro- 
ducers of lumber are endeavoring to 
avoid selling for less than manufac- 
turing cost, but purchasers are dis- 
posed to wait until prices go lower. 
The result is a dull state of, affairs. 
Price reductions ip various sections 
ranging from 20 to 40 per cent have 
taken place. Building permits for Oc- 
tober were unusually low. Increased 
efficiency on the part of labor is do- 
ing much to reduce the cost of con- 
struction, but with the drastic pro- 


cess of lictidation affecting all lines 
of endeavgr there is little kelihood 


of building 
ig building 


oi the general rene 
operations before the spri: 
season arrives 


Fall Feed Sided 


in Evidence.— 


The usual fall demand for feedstuffs 
is showing up and prices are firmer 
in spite of the decline in the grains. 


Mill feed stocks are light, but the 
prospectiy € supply is probably ample 
for all requi remen ts. Production is 
increasing slig rhtly. Linseed and cot- 
tonseed meal have been rather high 
compared with prices of farm grains 
and the former declined. No market 


changes either way from the present 


price level of mill feeds is indicated. 
Latest quotations per ton (100 
pound bags) in car lots are: 
St, Louis—Bran, $34; standard middli: 
S$38@$40.50; flour middlings, $47; alfalfa meal, 
$22.a$30; hominy feed, $35. 





Cincinnati—Bran, $384@$39;  standar¢ 
dlings, $38@$39. 
adelphia—Bran, $41@$43; standard mid- 
n gs. $40@$41; flour middlings, $48.50@$49; 
red dog flour, $5°@ $60, 
Memphis—Cottonseed n 36 per cent, $38 





Kansas City—Bran, 
llings, $32; flour 
Little Demand for Light Hay Re- 

ceipts—The hay trade continues dull 
vith little change in prices, light re- 
ceipts offsetting the of 
small demand. Unless the feed grains 
other stuffs further hay 
prices are unlikely much 
further. Demand is local 
needs for immediate consumption. 


middl ngs, $36. 


influence 


declir e 
to 


limited to 


and 


decline 


Butter Markets Continue Firm.— 
Firmness continued without interrup- 
tion in the butter markets the past 
week. The output has fallen off 
rapidly since the recent weather 
hard frosts. The quality also im- 
slightly. The shortage was 
evident in receipts, size of shipments 
reports from producing sections. 
Top scores were most scarce. There 
some uncertainty to the out- 
look for storage butter. 
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on 92 score butter on No- 
nber 9 were: Chicago, 62'2c; New 
Philadelphia, 64c. 

See Prices at High Record.—Egg 


Prices 
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k, 64c: 








pr s continue firm at a very high 
oan Prices to retailers at Chicago 
the past wee’ were the highest they 
have ever been at this season of the 
year. Poult markets were weak as 
supplies are in scasonable abundance. 

Prices were as follows on Novem- 
ber 10: 

New Orleans—Eggs: Louisiana candled, 59 
cole; western, 594@60c. Poultry: per pound, 
hea s, ‘ise; young chickens, 34@40c; turkeys, 

c; ducks, 35@36c; geese, 25 28e. 

Stenalias -Eggs, selects, 58460c: current 
rece ose, ss-off, 55@56c. Live Poultry: 
hens 26a 32¢; spring cl ens, WHAE40C ¢ 

17@22c; ducks, 28@33c; turkeys, 
Exes fresh candied, 60c. Live 
hens, 18@20c; spring chickens, 28@ 





sters, 10@12c; geese, l5c; turkeys, 

Potatoes.—Potato demand has been 
active and prices tended upward un- 
t 


il operators at Chicago began to 
hold off having apparently filled up 
the stores. Chicago closed very 
weak at $1.90%$2.05 on Northern 
Whites, losing most of the advance. 
Most consuming markets gained 10 
to 30 cents. Minnesota, Wisconsin 


and Michigan shipping points reached 
$1.85 to $2 per 100 pounds f.o.b. sacked 
and Eastern shipping points ad- 
vanced l5c to $1.90-$2.15. The Gov- 
ernment’s estimate increases the crop 
to. 421,252,000 bushels compared with 
357,901,000 bushels a year ago. 


Potatoes.—Sweet 
steady, but 
yellow advanced 25¢ to 50c in 
New York; Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, to $3.25 to $4 per barrel. Ten- 
Nancy Halls are up 50c, Chi- 
cago quoting $1.75. to $2 per bushel. 
The November crop estimate was 105, 
676,000 bushels. 
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FREE BUILDING BOOK 


CAN BE NAILED — 
om OLD WOOD cH 





Now is the time to build—or 
to fix up and re-cover your 
old houses, barns, cribs and 
shelters. So thit you will be 
ready for the Falland Winterrains. It 
will pay you to send for this FREE 
BUILDING BOOK. It shows new 
ways how—at very little cost—you can 
fix up your buildings so they will look 
better and last yearslonger, Send to- 


“I am pleased and catiafied " writes 
Mr. M. Carlisle, Sr., of Cleola, Ga. 
“My barn is 30x40, which made a nice 
bern. Had no trouble io paneen roof. 

I saved $20.00 by ordering from you.” 
Can be nailed ‘right over old 
wood shingles.-quick and easy 


shingles. Needs no 
Patent crimps keep out the water. Nails, 
mer and Metal Cutting Shears given with every 
order. Easy to cut roof to fit hip and valleys. 


RWEAR ROOF 
yee NtON be 


DIRECT TO YOU FIREPROOF EASY TO PUT ON 


Guaranteed For 20 Years 


THE SAVING We sell DIRECT to you 
pay the freight. 


OcEs re YoU Send. TODAY A, postal will 
do, for Fullding Book, Free Samples and 
Prices. Addr 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 


“EVERWEAR™ is made in shingle style, as 
shown on house, and plain style, as shown on 
barn. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO YOu 














© Expense to You for Delive: 
Good-looking, 
tought, water-proofed 
genuine leather, 


leather uppers, 
and heels, 


mahogany 
wear-resisting svles 


‘THE MONEY 


FROM THe MeAST OF THE ones aan 


service giving, SCOUT anone. . made of 
with 
rein- 
forced with extra stitching and full run of lock pegs. 


Fiexible and easy to the feet; long-lace outing cut; 
bull-dog toe; unlined. Men’ . eons, wide widths, 6 to 
11, $3. Boys’, 2% to 54g, $2.5 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE EVERY PAIR 
You musi be satisfied or we refund all money, 
ing return charges. You buy direct; 
for the menvfacturér; we save you paying 
profits and expenses; 
less money 


Send Us No Money. 


DI-TOK SYSTEM, 509 Westminster St., 
Providtnee, R. 
Send me a pair of Scout Shoes. I will pay } 
on arrival 
NaMO@..04 20 ovate ckedged 6 e¥aetnades ascee WD, 
AGUSOREs civ vccevocccccccvesecseees State 


nelud- 
we are distributor 
unnecessary 
we help you get better shoes at 

Write Instructions on Coupon 
VF? 


man 





Pruning Time Soon— 


Hevember to F F ohruney? 





And this is 
the best on 


a REAL Pruning Saw, 
the market. 
Quick shipment. 


12-inch, Postpaid, $1.10 
14-inch, Postpaid, $1.20 


I's a genuine Simonds, exactly right i: 
and set; draw cut. It makes fun of Pri 
work, 

Our 


curve 
ining 
Complete Catalog, 
hard-to-find Orchardists’ 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
Trees, Shrubs, Hedge Plante 


Showing other special 
By . as well as our 
URSERY STOCK—Fruit 
Vines, Rose Bushes, 


Chase Nursery Company, 
Alabama. 


Chase, 
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Why Stop With One or Two Fruits? 
This Farmer Has a Dozen 


HEN we meved on our present 

farm four years ago a few scat- 
tering apples, pears, peaches and 
grapes of what was once a 
fine orchard. The few trees that were 
left had been uncared for and were 
bearing small crops of small and very 
poor fruit. Practically all the peaches 
had been killed by the San Jose scale. 
A year after we moved on the place 
we bought it and since then we have 
been steadily improving the farm. One 
of the main points of improvement 
has been the fruit crops. The first 
thing we did was to haul out manure 
and scatter it liberally around these 
trees. That summer they bore a fine 
crop but one after another they were 
blown down by the wind until only 
five or six were left. That winter we 
put out fig trees. Everyone that sees 
them now exclaims at their beauty. 


Two years ago we really began in 
earnest. That summer we put in an 
order for two dozen peaches and 
one dozen apples. These we put out 
that fall 20 feet apart each way on a 
piece of fertile ground right near the 
house. Last fall we bought 21 more 
peaches, making a total of 21 different 
varieties, enough to have a generous 
succession from May until September. 
The. apples begin ripening with the 
Red June and continue into the win- 
ter. Besides these staple fruits we 
have a dozen thriving grapes, a dozen 
Japanese persimmons, a select variety 
of a local wild Muscadine, and several 
small Scuppernong vines. Although 
we already have a fine Scuppernong 
arbor we thought best to start a new 
one for this one is very old. Blight 
seems to ruin the pears so we didn’t 
put out any young trees. Besides all 
this bought fruit we have put out a 
number of apple sprouts and peach 
seedlings. The seedling peaches seem 
to live longer than the grafted fruit. 
Some say that seedling pecans aren’t 
any good but we have out over 40 


trees and have some as fine pecans as 
there are in the country. Along with 
the pecans we have several black wal- 
nuts. 

Some farmers still think that all 
there is to an orchard is just the 
planting and then it will take care 
of itself. We long ago found that it 
couldn’t be done, so the very first 
year we started right by fertilizing 
the young trees well and putting the 
orchard in a cultivated crop—sweet 
potatoes. Last fall we purchased a 
sprayer large enough for the home 
orchard and gave all the young trees 
a thorough spraying with homemade 
lime-sulphur. When we bought this 
sprayer it was only with the inten- 
tion of using it as a winter spray 
against San Jose scale but now it 
seems that the brown rot is going to 
become common, calling for another 
use of the machine. We have had little 
trouble with the borers by keeping 
out the few there were. We have 
found the old plan of digging them 
out with a knife to be the best, In 
planting an orchard in a cultivated 
crop it should be remembered that 
it is best to keep out such crops as 
cotton and all but the _ wilt-resist- 
ant varieties of peas. The reason 
for this is that the peach is susceptible 
to the same wilt disease as these crops 
and is liable to be killed by it. 

At present we have an almost year- 
round supply of some kind of fruit, 
and what has brought it about? First, 
variety; we have peaches, pears, 
plums, apples, pecans, walnuts, per- 
simmons, figs, Scuppernongs, grapes, 
and Muscadines. Second, good 
methods of handling, good fertiliza- 
tion, constant spraying, and planting 
of the right crops in the orchard. 

ALEXANDER NUNN. 

Loachapoka, Ala. 


Editor's Comment.—We are trying to 
figure an excuse for taking a trip down 
Mr. Nunn’s way next summer, This va- 
riety of fruit ts fine, and a similar or- 
chard ought to be 


found on the farm 
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Farmers Exchange 


Breeders Cards 
(S Cents a Word, Cash With Order) A 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as_a Word 





PPPRPP ARPA PPP PAL LLP PAPA ALPS 
— JERSEYS 
Duroc-Jerseys— $ and herd boars cheap; pigs. 10 
weeks, $10; 12 one wee registered. Indian Creek 
Duroc Farm, Crouse, 
For Sale— Bereaine Pura Duroc pigs, highest 
quality, low prices, special terms. Start your boy or 
giel raising 3 we will help them. Write Central 
Juroc Farm, Vandiver, Ala 


For Sale—5 Brood Sows and 1 Boar—All purebred, 
t n fine condition. To close out 


~~ 


ae 
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Puppies for sale—Walker Hounds, $8 Female Col- 
jes, $6; male Collies, $8. Write M. H. Van Diven, 
Caledonia, Miss. 

__ RABBITS 

New Ze aland “Red Rabbits Gilmore and Prather 
strain f California Registered an J per _— stock 
for sal Highland — Rabbitry, Ma 

~ BRAHMAS 


-Ap ril hate! ‘hed, 


Pure abrex! Light Brahma Cockerels— 























entire stock, will sell tor "$50. Write quick. A bar- > h. Mra. E. G. Th TI ‘Al 
gain. E. Amold, Route 4, Box 188-A. Birmingham, 2 “#¢h __G. Thomas, Thomasville, Ala,” 

abama. LEGHORNS 

For Sale—2 Boars, 5 Boar Pigs, and 18 Gilts—-All Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels—Ferris’ 230- 
of “‘Scissors’’ . A number of these animals 26t-egg strain; April hatched, $4 Hillside Poultry 
gre ag soangesen herd } Soneen om Pine Crest Yards, Riggs, Va. 

arm, Char ill be _~ at low prices, | fea Came - . 
as we are closing out our herd. All hogs cholera _im- x: Choice i Sgr Rg — gectgen Comarete- aan 
Tahhee ectratien papers re Lamb Fish both orice and waailty. Carl Gilliland. Siler c ity, 

North Carolina. 
HAMPSHIRES MINORCAS 





old Hampshires—$12.50. L. M. Pick- 


Thr 
ett, Pitepatricn, Ala. 
POLAND-CHINAS 











Single Comb Blaek Minorcas—Prospect Farms strain 
direct Choice cockerels, hens and pullets, $3 each. 
Edw ards Poultry Yards, _Montgomery, Ala. 


For Saie—s. Cc. Coe *kerels—April 


















































Black Minorca 
Nice Regtstered Poland- ae Ls mm’ months old; hatched, Pape strain, long backs, upright carriage, 
first check for $30 gets her W. Holland, Blue evenly serrated combs, $4 each; 2 for $7.50. J. P. 
Springs, Harrison, Montgomery, Ala. 
SAPPHIRES ORPINGTONS 
Blue Hogs—Large, growthy and prolific. Everybody ~My Entire Stock—12 Buff Orpington i ne-08 each. 
likes them. Write for bookle’ "3 Mention this paper. Cook strain. G. E. Holmes, Cordele, 
The Blue Hog Se. wi Mass. ir-inien, Prize-winning White Orpington Wie 
HOLSTEINS for prices. W. A. Andrews, Opelika, Ala. 
wil" Sale—One registered ee bull, 4 years old. PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
bn 7s Ss One ree net omtetn Thompson's Barred Rocks — Choice cockerels and 
bait BR ey i old, will weigh 1,000 r gt gt pullets, $3 each. Tom Memory, Blackshear, Ga. 
County, Georgta. Sneha Mesned as ks— oe and % bane, SS; o- 
erel and 9 pullets, $25, ‘rite W. J. Godfrey, Brew- 
GOATS ton, Ala. " 
For Sale—Only a few Hornless Goats (bucks only). Barred Rocks for Sale—Pure Aristocrat strain. Have 
Clearview Farm, Ficklin, Wilkes County, Georgia. 20 select cockerels and 30 choice pullets. Mrs. Lee 
EEP Eberhart, Route 3, Eufaula, Ala. 
SH Barred Rock Cockerels—Thompson’s strain. February, 
For Sale—Three Southdown (Grade) Rams. Clear- March, April hatch $5. Satisfaction 
Wilkes County, Georgia. guaranteed. Hillside Poultry Yards, Riggs, Va. 


view Farm, Ficklin, 





For Sale—155 A of Good Common Stock Sheep— 
per head. ware for description. R. 'P. Smith, 
icanopy, 





PET STOCK 
Docs 


Wanted: on Fox and Rabbit Hounds—Write what 
you have. W. BE. Beek, Herrick, Ill. 


—— pair black and tan Rat Terrier male 
C. G. Abston, Coker, Ala. 














bitch that ls s good bird Ander, capable of hustine ail 
bitch that is @ good bird finder, capable of hunting all 
day; 2 to 4 years old. Must to my trainer for 
trial at my expense Give full ‘ormation first letter 
and — Address E. J. Rowe, 72 Brown 
Marx ae Als. 


. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS _ 

Choice Early Hatched Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red Cockerels—$3 each. Write Fairview Farm, Boon- 
ville, N. 

Pure Single 
From special pen, 
Warthen, Ga. 


Wanted to Buy—A 








Comb Bhode Island Red Cockerels— 
$3 to $5 each. Mrs. O. E. Smith, 





few Rhode Island Red pullets 
this year’s hateh. Name 


and a few Bronze turkeys, 
t price first. Henry A. Marks, Winter Haven, Fila. 


Dark Brilliant Single Comb Reds—From prize win- 











ers. February, March _cockerels, $5, $7.50, $10; 
pallets, $4, $5: eggs, $3.15, prepaid. Miss Sadie 
Covington, Wadesboro, Cc 
TURKEYS 
Prices re ble, Invincibl 





Bourbon Red Turkeys 
Farm, Andrews, 8. C. 


“ 

‘ 

of every man who reads The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Sumter County, Alabama, Stages 
Good Swine Show 


T= second annual Sumter County 
Show was held at Livingston, Ala., 
November 10, and, all things consid- 
ered, it was a very decided success. 
Due to the present low interest in 
swine, the attendance was not as large 
as it was last year, but the quality 
of hogs shown was all that could be 
expected, and those present were very 
deeply interested. 

This show was a little different from 
other shows, in that there was no ad- 
mittance fee. The hogs were placed 
in pens which were located on the 
public square around the courthouse, 
and the prize money and also the ex- 
penses were paid by public subscrip- 
tions, from the banks, farmers, busi- 
ness men and others interested in mak- 
ing it a big success. The prize list 
amounted to $750, and an additional 
$150 was subscribed for expenses. 

Nine classes were made and from 
three to five placings were made in 
each class. . The lowest prize offered 
was $10 and the highest, $100. The 
winners of first prizes are as follows: 


Sow and litter—Evin Ormond. 


Boar farrowed after March 1, 1919-H, T. 
Atkinson. 
Boar farrowed after March 1, 1920—Pete 


Willingham. 
Gilts farrowed 
and Mixon, 
Gilts farrowed after March 1, 
Neely Willingham. t 
Boars 2 years and over—H. T. Atkinson, 
Pen of three fat R. Stinson. 
Single fat barrow—Frank Bullock. 


after March 1, 1919—Jones 


1920—Mary 


barrows—W. 


Pete Willingham won first prize in 
the boys and girls’ pig club show in 
addition to his other first prizes. Mary 
Neely Willingham won second prize. 

It cannot be said that any one in- 
dividual is directly responsible for this 
show, since it is being used to solve an 
agricultural problem in that county. 
Fred Jones, who has for many years 
been one of the outstanding leaders 
for better livestock in Alabama, acted 
as secretary and also devoted much 


time toward the success of the day., 


W. K. Pickens was president and R. 
G. Dennis served as a clerk and also 
rendered other assistance. Many 
others who were interested rendered 
valuable assistance when called upon. 
Thus it was really a county show and 
limited to the farmers and breeders 
in Sumter County. 

The fact that there is no county 
agent in Sumter County makes this 
show all the more creditable, and the 
success last year and this year points 
to even a better show in 1921. 


P. O. DAVIS. 


Two Wonderful Books 


HILE at home and the day is dull 

it will help us to go strolling 
among the scenes of nature. How- 
ever there may be times when we do 
not feel like rambling; or there may 
not be any beautiful scenes within 
our immediate reach. But there are 
ways in which we can take long en- 
joyable strolls sitting right if the 
big rocker at home. 


I have a collection of pictures of 
country scenes. I save them from 
magazines and papers. When there 
is a beautiful scene pictured on the 
front page of The Progressive 
Farmer I save it. These I paste on 
every third leaf in an old book, clip- 
ping the other two leaves out. The 
value of such a book is untold. Chil- 
dren enjoy such a book, and it 1s 
good for them. 


Another good little book is a little 
book of poems I have made by clip- 
ping the poems ‘published in The 
Progressive Farmer and other pa- 
pers, and pasting them in a book. It 
is always a source of delight to pick 
it up and read some of them after it 
has lain away for a while. 

W. M. F. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER’S 


COLUMN 
CoGperation 

HE Progressive Farmer advocates 

coéperation among the farmers 
because codperation accomplishes 
big things. 

Tell the people you call on how 
The Progressive Farmer codperates 
with them. Here’s the story: Two 
hundred thousand subscribers pay us 
$1 each. This enables us to pay our 
large staff of editors $40,000 a year, 
so as to cover every kind of farm 
work from breaking the ground to 
marketing the crop, also our Wom- 
an’s Department, and to buy $100,000 
worth of print paper a year; to 
maintain a large printing plant and 
give our readers the benefit of it all 
at only 2c a week, $1 a year. 

In other words, through codpera- 
tion, we give them what they couldn't 
buy singly for many thousand dol- 
lars. Surely codperating with The 
Progressive Farmer pays. 


This Means You! 
O MAN knows The Progressive 
Farmer—the inspiration and real 


service it gives to the man on the 
farm—like the man who takes it 
from his mail box every Saturday. 


We have already a small army of lo- 
cal representatives who along with 
their regular farm work take time to 
speak a good word for their favorite 
farni paper and get their neighbors 
to subscribe. 

It is our desire to enlist the active 
support of our readers in each com- 
munity, the men of whom it is said 
“You can tell by their farms that they 
read The Progressive Farmer,” and 
this is our invitation and request that 
you codperate with us in making 
your neighborhood a Progressive 
Farmer reading neighborhood. 


Every other subscriber in your 
neighborhood is a reason why the 
fellow who doesn’t now get The*’Pro- 
gressive Farmer should give you his 
subscription. “ A sample capy or a 
back number containing an article of 
interest to your neighbor prospect, 
few words of solicitation, and the 
job is done. 


Let us have your acceptance of this 
invitation—and while about,it send a 
new subscription to cinch the con- 
tract, and let us know whether you 
wish to earn merchandise rewards 
or cash commissions. 


Today 


All, Right—We Will 
OU should give us young people 
a page. We haven’t a page. Get 
your heart on our side and give us a 
page. Now come on and give us a 
Young People’s Page.” 


is a good time to write me. 


We recently received the above 
from Aren Burgess and were happy 
to be able to write him that our 
plans are all made for just the dan- 
diest kind of a Young People’s Page 
and that same will start very soon 
now. So, boys and girls, don’t think 
that The Progressive Farmer forgets 
you for a minute and be on the look- 
out for the Young People’s Page. 


rR. Facts Says— 


“QOME men man- 

age to dodge 
enough work to 
keep a dozen peo- 
ple busy.” 





THE SHINING OF MARKS 
Brock: I heard of a German who cleaned 
up a fortune in two months. 


Stock: I'l bet he did not get it very cl-an 
in that length of time. 




















of ah o, 


Saturday, November 20, 1920] 


FARMER’S EXCHANGE 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

















MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Mg P< ER OE 
Libera] discount, quantities. Addison, LaPine, 





L. 1 9 





PUREBRED 





LIVESTOCK 





yy tL, 
PEACH TREES 





Forrest Ferguson Barred Bocks—Selected breed: 
from pedigreed stock. ae gualtty | bred go" lay pallets 
and ecockerels, $10 each weeks $8 each; baby 
» 50c each; hatching B. 25¢ pw Genuine Tou- 
louse geese, $7 each; hatching ess, 50c each, White 
Pekin ducks, $4 each; baby ducklings, 50c each; hatch- 
> hy = 25e each. Wild Hrd ducks, $4 each; 
baby ducklings, 580 each; hatchiy eegs, Ze each. 
Pearl Guineas, ee hatching ro 25¢ each. No 
--- *, order Srect from this ad. Ferguson Farms, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 








Fruit Trees—For $10.50 we — send by express 17 
— high-class peach trees. They are as good trees as 


money can buy, tron are selected in such way as to 
give ripe peac ches rom ete May to early October. Just 
the number me orchard. Write for 


prices on any Ser frat trees, shade trees, shrubbery 
or berry plans needed, All of our stock is grown by 
a member of ‘the American Association of Nurserymen, 
which guarantees a square deal to all. Oakdale Farm, 
Birmingham, Ala 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 





incnaceentine seater ei eaten? Se 
Frost-proof Collard Plants—500 postpaid. $17 1,000 

Sonn a 50. Write us your wabts. Plant Farm, 
ah 





Cabbage Plants—Leadi ng varieties, frost-proof, by 
neil ost, 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; express, 
5,000, $1.75; 10,000, $1.50 1,000. | Jarrard Plant Co., 
Albany, Ga 

Fine See Versey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage Planta—290_ Postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid,, $1; 
1,000 expressed, $1.5 Prompt shipment and gatis- 
factory plants Plant _Fa rm, Ulah, N. OC. 








Frost- proof “Cabbase Plants — C openhagen Market, 
Wakefield and Guccetsion. By prepaid mail, 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2.25; xpress, 1,000, $1.75.“ Satisfac- 

outlaw Plant Co., Hahira, Ga. 


tion guaranteed, 
All Le ading Varieties Frost- -proof Cabbage Plants— 





Direct from grower, 500 postpa 1; 200 postpaid, 
50c; by express, 1,000, $1.50; 10,000, $14. Orders 
filled; not promises. R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. 





oy, Charleston Wakefields 
ready, fall setting. 
$2.50; 


Cabbage Plants—Ear!ly y Jer 
Flat Dutch, Successions 











mail: 500, ‘$1.50; 1,000, express collect: 1,000 
$2; 2,000 to 5,000, at $1.75 1,000; 10,000, $15. Satis- 
faction or money back. Coleman Plant Co., Tifton, 
Georgia 

Good Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch, Suc- 
cession, Jersey ang Charleston Wakefields Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Post paid, 100, 
35c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; expressed, 1,000, $1.75; 
10,000 at $1.50. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, $2 per 1,000; by express, 
$1.5 These plants are grown from the best Long 
isiand seed. We pack them in damp moss and guar- 





condition. We have 


good 
and believe our 


20 years, 


antee them to arrive in 
grown plants successfully for 





plants to as good as can be grown anywhere. 
Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. C 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—We p plant mere than 
a ton of high-grade seed, and grow millions of fine 


plants for wholesale and retail trade. Now ready for 
immediate shipment, Wakefields, Brunswick and Fiat 








Dutch, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75; 10,000 or 
over, $1.50 per 1,000, by mail or express, charges col- 
lect Delivery guaranteed or money refunded, Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasvilfe, Ga 

. Cabbage Plants—Stocky, frost-proof, and as good as 
can be bought anywhere at any price We have early 
Jersey Wakeflelds, Charleston W akefle *lds Suc cession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices: by express, 500, $1 1,000 
to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9 000 at $1 75 per 
1,000: 10,000 and up at $1.50 per 1,000 By prepaid 
parcel pos 100, 56 200, 80¢; 300, $1; 400, $1.20; 
H00, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham 
Alabama 

~ COTTON 






Covington-Tool Wilt-Resistant Cotton Seed for Sale. 
f Sok mon & 1 








Oates, Headland, 
Genuine Cook Cotton Seed—W. “it resistant, $2.25 4 per 
bushel. J. B. Barrett, Roanoke, Ala., Route 2 
Half-and-Half Cotton Seed and Crook's Prolific 


Seed Corn for Sale—Booklet free. Crook Bros., Luray, 
Tennessee 





For Sale— College No. 
—$1.50 bushel, as long ag they last. W. H. 
Augusta, Ga., Route 4. 

~ Genuine Cleveland Big Boll—Record, 30 bales on 
10 acres. Send $2.50 bushel. Limited amount. Cleve- 
land Seed Co. Fd Ga. 


i and "Cleveland | Cotton Seed 
Franklin, 








wn tela Aiton A eS ee Se 
(o,ton Seed—Pool’s Early Big Boll—Get them di- 
rect from _introducer’s farm. Write for booklet and 
prices. Elliot 8. Pool, Clayton, N. € 
~Trvproved Cleveland Big Boll 8 Seed—Yielding on av? 
erage land 2 bales cotton per acre; $1.50 per bushel 


Best reed for early planting to avoid boll weevil H. 
L. Powe, Cheraw, 8. C, 

I Offer $1,000 to the Farmer Who Grows the Most 
Lint Cotton on One Acre from my Ninety-Day Cleve- 








land. pet for catalog and information at once. 
It does not goat one penny to join, R. Broome, 
Danielsville, 

Plant Lon 3 le—Thig cotton is bringing 62¢ to- 
day; will m ale per acre uncer bol] weevil con- 
ditions; won first prize at fair. Limited amount seed 


at $5 bushel. Reference, First National Bank. 
J, A. Horne, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Williamson 1%-inch Staple Cotton Seed—Over a bale 
to the acre already gathered and 2 more pickings to be 


Write, 





xotten, Send orders now for delivery in 60 days, All 
seed graded before shipping, and shipped in strong 
sacks, Price $3 per bushel. H. L. Powe, Cheraw, 


South Carolina. 


We will be in a position to furnish the farmers with 
the Pte tee high- ~atade, pure, non-weevil seed, grown 
in the best_section of the entire Pi ont of North 
‘ aE, Our eoed are private ginned, pure and true 
to name, reclea ‘exas wden, Cleveland Big 
Roll, King Relsaproved. Simpkins, and Get There First 
Write us for Prices, 10 bushels up to car loads. Amer- 
ican Seed Co., 311 East Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRASS SEED 
Black Medic Seed for Sale—We have several hun- 
dred pounds of these seed. You should try some of 
this wonderful late winter and early spring clover in 
your pasture. You cannot graze it so close that it will 














FARMS FOR SALE OR 


not extend our general omens guar- 
antee to land advertisem becaus pare 
chaser 5 


our paper ows us satisfactory refer- 
ences ag to his honesty and busi thility 











Farm Loans—We make loans on improved farms in 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENT 
BIG BONE POLAND - CHINAS 


||| Oakdale Farms 


50 Head Bred Sows, Monday, Jan. 31, 1921 


NEWTON & NEWTON 
New Albany, Miss. 








Alabama. Interest rate from 6 to 8 per cent. Liberal 
repayment options; reasonable commissions; prompt WATCH THIS SPACE 
Tnepections: quick service. Jemison Company, 211 
No. 20th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 
ALABAMA 





Jf You Want to Buy or Sell Farm Land—Write 
Ingram Land Co., Birmingham, Ala 








For Sale—7,500 acres, 15 miles from m Birmingham; 
$12 an acre. Ingram — Land Co., _Birmin igham, . Ala. 
547 Acres Lime Land Plantation for “Sale —$50 per 


will grow 3% tons alfalfa 
60 bushels oats, 1 to 1% 
Alfalfa has been grown 


Acre—330 acres bottom land 
per acre, 50 bushels corn, 
, bales cotton without fer tilizer 








successfully on adjoining plantation for 12 ars; 60 
acres loam second bottom; 157 acres hill land, fairly 
well timbered; 10 tenant houses, all occupied; place 
well watered by creek on northern boundary, and small 
narrow lake in center of place, both of which form 
excellent outlet for drainag acres in cultivat ae 
about 425 acres suitable f iv cultivat jon. Place is 
miles east of L. & N. Ratlromd, at Snow Hill, Als, 
This land is as good as the “best in Alabama. 
Abstract can be seen before purchasing Will meet 
prospective purchasers at Snow Hill, Alabama, with 
car Write J. T. Purefoy, Furman, Ala., Adminis- 
trator of the estate of Mrs. Sarah Ce. Greene. 


GEORGIA 


261 Acres— Fine, Level t Farm—2 nice dwellings 3 38 
barns; health and climate unsurpassed ; $60 per acre, 
terms. O, B.\ Smith, Clarkesville, Ga. 





KING PHARR, 


JERSEY BULLS———— Ready for Service 
Out of High-producing Dams. 


JERSEY BULLS———— Write for Prices 





JERSEY BULLS 


CATHERINE, ALA. 
JERSEY BULLS 

















in the Montgomery section. If you know 
not know us, it is not our fault. 


Montgomery, your most natural market. 





| What's the Matter With Goodridge-Mattingly & Co.?—Nothing! 


One of the oldest and largest livestock commsission firms in the South, 


We invite you to exchange ideas on your livestock problems. 


GOODRIDGE-MATTINGLY & CO., Union Stock Yards, Montgomery, Alabama. 


A pioneer 


us you know we are all right. If you do 


Write or wire us any time. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


eS ~~ 


Wanted—Men and Women to Learn Barber Trade — 





Tuition, $25. Students get half the receipts. Davis 
Barber College, 121% North Ist St., Birmingham, 
Alabama. 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


eee 
Hour—Se ll Mendets, a 


Agents “Make a “e Dollar an | an 
patent pe 1 for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
Bils, eats package Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 


» free. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MACHINERY 


For Sale or Trade—F: A Koger Thresher—One new 
standard make tractor. Chas. H. Coffey, Rash, Ala. 
For Sale+Clarke Cut-a-way_ Tandem Tractor—28 
18-inch disks; been used 2 weeks; reason for selling, 
going to buy larger one. Value $190; first check for 
$90 takes it. Meder Farm, Foley, Ala, (Baldwyn 


~____ MISCELLANEOUS 


er— Write f for . sample copy White’ " “Beehive 


701, 

















I ekee aoe 
News. J Tom | White, _Dublin, Ga 
Benedict Commissi« yn 1 Co., ox 847, 1 New ~ Orleans 
Pure, cracked rice, clean, "free of dirt, excellent for 
chicken and hog feed, $2.25 per 100 hs, Minimum 
5 bags. 


shipment, 
Oranges, Grapefruit and All Kinds of Citrus Fruit— 
Fresh to you, direct from our groves; large boxes con 
tain about 200 oranges, $5; half boxes, $3; quarter 
boxes, . Rpscia’ prices te merchants. Reference,® 
any bank here. J. faylor, 934 Twiggs St., Tampa, 
Florida. 


Spray Fruit Trees This Winter—With lime-sulphur 
to control San Jose Scale We have it in concen 
trated form, and by adding 9 gallons water toseach 
gallon lime-sulphur you have a mixture that will kill 
seale and make fruit trees healthy. Prices by express: 


l-gallon can, $1.25; 5-gallon can, $5. Name express 











office. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 
MUSICAL 
“Do You Like Good Music?—Your collection | is in- 
complete without eee e. t March-Song ‘‘Alabama 
Boys 20c. Music Dept., Box 628, 
Rirmingham, wy Os 
PRINTING 





Printing—250 high- class bond letterheads, $1.7: 75; 250 
both 











envelopes, $1.50; or for $8 prepaid. The Inde- 
pendent, Rebecca, Ga. 
_ SYRUP 
~ pure Georgia Cane e- Syrup— A-l grade, “in new 35- 
gailon barrels, at $1 per gallon, f.o.b. Can deliver 


after Nov. 10. 1 H. P. Townsend, Climax, 


A-l Quality o of Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—in | new 
cypress barrels of 35 gallons each, at $1.25 per gallon, 
freight paid; Nov. and Dec. delivery. $5 cash per 
barrel with order. W. W. Williams, Pavo, Ga 


For Sale—Pure, New Ribbon Cane Syrup—Grown 
and made in Esc: ambia County, 


Ala., finest cane-grow- 


Ga 

















not reseed itself. Information gladly furnished: 100-  jng belt in the country. Price $7 per case of six 10-ID. 
Ib. lots, 25c per T.; less, 35¢ per Ib Nixon Little. cans, f.o.b. ears, Atmore, Ala., cash with order. H. 
Livingston, Ala. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 

KUDZU TOBACCO 





Kudzu Roots for Sale. Cherokee Farms, Monticello, 


Florida. 





OATS 





Tobaceo—Old Rentucky Chewing and Smoking—By 
parcel pat. rite fe for particulars. Randolph Tobacco 
Farm, Paducah, 





Genuine Meee | amy Oats—$1.65 bushel. 
Co., Dothan, 


Fulghum — Sea per bushel. No nut or John- 
son grass. Solomon & Qates, , Headland, Ala. 
ONIONS 


Genuine Teneriffe Bermuda Onion Plants for Sale— 
People, why not plant the plant onion and make money. 


Poyner Seed 











I hold the record on Bermuda onion acreage. Get my 
catal and testimonials. I grow onigps in carload 
lots. furnish photo cuts of my recor’ acre: get one. 


I_ made this record from the plant onion. Price on 
plants, $2.25 per 1,000; 6,000 lots, $12.50; acre lots, 
special price upon request. I always fill your order 
I ship parcel post paid and insured. Hampshire Ber- 
muda Farm, C. 8. Glisson, Owner, Hawkinsville, Ga. 





PECANS 

















Wanted Paper Shell Pecans—Send samples, naming 
price. In market for all kinds farm seeds, car lots or 
less. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 

RYE 

Georgia Rye—$3.50 bushel. Fulghum oats, $1.60; 
Ala. Rust-proof oats, $1.30. Field peas, $2.25 bushel. 
Oliver Se Co., Union Springs, a. 

STRAWBERRIES 
Strawberry -—Klondyke, Missionary, Thomp- 


Plan 
son, several other varieties, $3 1,000; Progressive Ever- 
bearing, $2.50 100. Plants guaranteed reach you in 











ood condition. Shahan Bros., Winchester, Tenn. 
Strawberry Plants—By prepaid mail: Everbearing, 
100, $2.50; 200, $4.50; 300, $6; 400, $7.50; 500, ; 
1,060, $16.’ One- crop varieties, such as Lady Th mp~ 
ooss, Klondike, Sieetenery, etc., 100, $1.50; 200, $2.50; 
$3.25; 400, $4; 500, $4.50: 1,000, $7.75. Oakdale 


Fone iiatncae." 





(PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


RN eee 


!__DUROC-JERSEYS— 


800 Head in Herd on an Exelusive Hog Farm. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS. 
SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 


Best blood lines of the breed. (Can supply from 
one to a carioad. Prices right Satisfaction guar- 
ante WRITE US. 


BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 





PRPPAPAL PAPAL APA 








Brinkley, Ark. 











100— PUREBRED pures- seneey Pn tase 
Closing Out at Farmers 


Several Grandsons and pada vce ting 2 2 ecwiona, 
weight 150 to 200 pounds. 


PRICE BOARS, $35; GILTS, $50. 
CEDAR GROVE FARM, BARNWELL, S. C. 


FOUR Li ee 
Pigs, Shoats— 0. I. C. —Boars, Sows 


0. I. C. HOGS of the highest breeding, st cial prices. 
Pigs, Shoats. 50 obs. Service 
Boars and Bred Sows. State Fair ue winners. 





















O. 1. C's ae 

onmm ¢ Originators o 
the Famous 

Breed The Best ae > 


THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 
FAT HOGS 
Why lose money breeding ~ 
and feeding scrub hogs? 
Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 Pounds. 
eare the most extensive 
breeders and shippers of 
gure bred hogs in the world. Write to- 
pay for the true story of the real O. I. C. 
25 All foreign shipments 
Ss. Government Inspected 
We have bred the C. Hi since 1863 
d have never lost al with cholera or 
any other contagious disease, although 
they are not cholera proof. 


WRITE — TODAY — FOR 
FREE BOOK 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
Salem, O 





POLAND.CHINAS 





BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS | 
Sired by 
MEADOWMERE PRIMUS 
Grand Champion of Georgia State 
Fair, Macon, Ga., 1919, 


A number of Bred and Open Gilts, 
h and 2 exceptionally good young 
Boars. All of royal breeding, im- 
muned and priced right. Come 
and see them or write us your 
wants. 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, 
t Haddock, Georgia. 


HEREFORDS 












































& ~ 
25 Head For Sale Cheap 

On account of my dairy business, cannot han- 
dle both dairy and beef cattle, and am offering 
my entire Herd ef REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORD CATTLE at whatever price I can 
get. Herd consists of— 

. fe. 4 BULL, 

0 

4 YEARLING HEIFERS, 

2 HEIFER CALVES, 

2 YEARLING BULLS, and 

5 BULL CALVES. 
Some extra good individuals in this herd and 
all young cattle. 
If interested, come and look “chem over, as 
you can buy them at a bargain. 
WM. JACKSON DONOVAN, GA. 

Johnson County. 
ae aaa ————— ned} 























MISCELLANEOUS | BREEDS _ 
Kentucky Saddle Horses and Jacks 


Breeders and Exporters of Fine Kentucky Saddle 
Stallions, Mares and Geldings. 8 Mares. and 
Geldings, thoroughly broke and ready for imme- 
diate use. 10 Teams of Percheron Mares, bred. 
Big Bone Kentucky Mammoth Jacks. A splendid 
lot of stock to select from. Write us describing 
your wants. 


THE COOK FARMS, LEXINGTON, KY. 











When writing advertisers, say: “I am 
bene you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
guarantees the reli- 





Ww. I. OWEN, BEDFORD. VA. 


HOLSTEINS 








Purebred HOLSTEIN COWS Lead 


After a 6-year study of dairy oper- 
ations on over 20 farms in three different 
parts of Minnesota, Prof. Cooper of the 
State Experiment Station finds that 
dairying is most profitable in the “Hol- 
stein Section” of the state. 

In 1905 the average profit per cow was 
only $40.10. In 1909, it had increased to 
$38.45 per cow, or 43 per cent 6n capital 
invested. Increase was due to improved 
herds, purebred Holsteins having been 
substituted for grade beef breeds, As 
soon as dairying is put on a systematic 
basis, the! Holstein cow comes to the 


front. If facts and figures mean any- 
thing to you, send for our illustrated 
literature. 


Ti HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
180 Hudson Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


HOLSTEINS 








HOLSTEINS — HOLSTEINS 


500 ACRES OF KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS 500 
We have been forced by demand to en e 
our farm and office force. We are now 
position to sive immediate service 

20 YOL une yo hag A} freshen by first 


of ce $200 a 
A Nic re HEIFERS— 


SUPPLY PLY sie, YOUNG: 
A Bt LLY Goo. BUNCH OF BULLS—Ready 


for service, at $75 to $150 


All stock registered and papers furnished at 


CAPTAIN POSCH HOMESTEAD No. 253461, 

the highest yearly record bull of the South, 

heads our he also was winner in the 

show ring at our State Fair, in a very strong 

ring of Wisconsin bulls. 

WRITE US You R WANTS—And we will give 
satisfaction. 


KENTUCKY WOLSTEIN FARM 
BARDSTOWN, NTUCKY, 








SHORTHORNS 


». 


SHORTHORNS 


Our Herd Is Headed by 
IMPORTED MORSEBY ODC 4 


He is a straight Rosewood and Duthrie 
bred on both sides. We have for sale a 
number of young bulls and heifers. They 
are splendid individuals in good condi- 
tion and priced right. Come and 
them or write us your wants. 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, 
Haddock, Georgia. 
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LIVESTOCK ADVERTISERS 


Advertise your livestock in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and you will reach the real live- 
stock buyers. ur readers are the best 
farmers in the South and are the ones who 





e Farner, fic 
coitee o all advertising it carries.” 





buy purebred livestock. Try them. 




























Coin That 


Money 
vate (sy am Qoyel a 


Turn idle stump land into money-making 
crop land this winter. Add more valuable 
acres to your farm—have better-looking 
fields—make your farm worth more— 
coin more money. 
Stump land is “no-man’s” land. Every stump on your farm is 
a robber robbing you of valuable crop profits. Pull it out—clear 
that virgin soil—have it.ready for your plow next spring and reap 
bumper harvests for years to come. 
Now is the time and here is the cheap, quick way to pull the stumps. 
Pull the biggest, toughest stumps in five minutes or less with a 
Hercules all-steel triple power stump puller, tap roots and all. 
Here is the land-clearing machine that has added thousands and 
hundreds, of thousands of dollars to incomes for owners from 
coast to coast. It has swept dollars into the pockets of: own- 
ers everywhere 


aoe: 


rere Oa ee 


One-Man Puller. 
Hercules Hand-Power 


Machine 


* The fastest-working hand power puller made, Four 
machines in one. Single, double, triple and quad- 
ruple power, drum type. 

Equals the combined pulling power of one-inch and 
five-eighths-inch best steel cables. 

Equipped with compound lever and three speeds. You 
can stand on either side of the machine to operate.it. 
Choose the best working position. During the entire 
pull you stand in one place in a’ natural upright posi- 
tion. Three speeds. The low and medium speeds are 
used first to start the stump and the high speed to rip 
it out quick after the first hard pulls are over. In 
addition to the three speeds there is also the hand 
lever for reeling up the slack cable quick and fast. 


4 e . . . 
Get My Midwinter Offer The Hercules handles any job of stump pulling—big 
' ae et ee : or little—at lowest cost. It is the puller with single, 
want to put one of these machines in every community double pr triple power features, giving you three 
oe. eee S 2 Baking 2 Seen fee Se Oe 20 i. machines in one. One man with a team can handle 


Write and let me tell you what it is. Mail the coupon, or a . - 
it and move it from- place to place. No heavy 


a postal or letter today. Get my catalog. Read how owners é 
have made big money everywhere pulling stumps with the lifting. It is the real One-Man Puller. Triple 
Hercules. Pull out your old stumps and make extra profits power. All-steel. Many times stronger than 


lling your neighbors’. Buy cheap land—pull the stumps— 7 : : 
eed tail ie oh tk profit. “Write aeday. ae mt iron, copper or bronze. I back it with a three- 
year guarantee—flaw or no flaw—and send tt 


St tae inte BRinale a . hy 
Send for This Book oi anywhere on 30 days’ trial. 
Photographs—FREE. 
Learn how to make the biggest, most stubborn stumps roll over and 
come out, leaving the soil clean—pulling out the long straggly 
tap.roots, Learn how one man and a team can clear an acre a day. 
Learn how Theodore Roosevelt cleared his farm with a Hercules 
after long, careful tests with other methods. Learn why the 
Hercules has proved to be the cheapest, easiest, fastest land-clearing 
outfit ever known. And 
Get my Special Low-Price Offer with 30 Days’ Trial and three-year 
unconditional Guarantee. Write today. Yours truly, 


B. A. FULLER, President 


Hercules Manufacturing Co. 
880 29th Street Centerville, lowa 
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